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l^iiilc CSlie^es varsities e«n#«l« #M iH* Uniie^ 

£U««ifi#d Ai M#B#«reh, O&eior^l 6r#«ti«f, 4ml C€wi*r««h«ft«i v« 
holdlnf iie«to#rehipii in «»uh«»r or hoth « h# t«#At#rfl AaiioeiAiion «r 
^umr SoMAion Ad«ini»tr«torii l»<ASSAI 4f>4 th© »orlh A«>eric«»» 
A«»oci«tic»n of Summr Senfiionfi CliAAJISI. Th« wajor «»iif»h«&ie W4& 
«»on or9«iiia«tion«l utructwro in r#l#i;ion t«i # profile of v#rieMP 
eh»r«etarj sties, in I9S4« a ttudy of stimwr saseiong m 4*1 
IHibli*? And prlvAt« collies aM univerAitKfs fn tho USA 
CAAAdA AtPllArly ciAtffifi^d was undertAk^n fo d«»t9riKin« trends 
Aince IfiJ And to tdonttfy tnn(rfVAttV4» pro^rsiMt. 

A }]% rAndoii sA»ple of aU UfA instityeions strstififid fov 
instHiuiionAl tyf>© And public or privAte control And lOOi of itw 
CsnAdiAn institutions n^ere includtd in tN» \H% st^y. Th# 
AtfAtified rAndoM sa«|>1« of USA institutions inelud^ Jl pabiie 
And priVAte H^soAreh Universities* 2t public And ^triVAte DoctorAl 
GrAntinq institutions* snd 152 public And (^riVAte Cos»rehensive 
5J**t??*.i!?*'."'**y»*'^^*»- ^ response was received fre». 

^5f.**' institutions included in the rsndom «Aiic>le, And a 
loot return was received frop 10 CsnAdiAn Universities. 

Hon-reApondents included il i2| of t4»e fieseArcb 
Universities* 14. 3« U) of the Doctorsl CrAntinf Universities. 
And 71 tin of the Copprehensive Colleges snd Universities, of 
the If? reipontes fro» USA institutions li4* or t6.)4 were 
usAblei All CAn4diAn responses were ussble. This is a report of 
the findings. 

backgrou nd of th* * Pr obl 

CnhAustive review of the litersture reveAls thst there 
eMists A pAucity of resesrch inforntstion on ccllefe snd 
university sumr sessions. While forisslly orfsniced eun»er 
sessions hsve beeosse An increAsin9ly iwportAnt pArt of totAl 
university operstion, this portion of the operstion hAi been 
ne-9loct«d by resesrchers until recently. Huc4 of the inforMtion 
on suKMier sessions is to be found in the form of re^rts issued 
i/ sunrar session sssociAtions snd in published journAl Articles. 
8i.ce 1970, soM litersture hss Appeared in the CHIC coUection 
on siicrofiche. MAny reports end Articles Are institution snd 
pro9r«M specific, snd other Mterisls Are fugitive types which 
Are hard to locAte. 

The literatere on hi^fiter educAtion is virtuAlly devoid of 
inrorMtion snd Attention to suMier sessions. A nuiMier of 
factors My Account for this lack of infon&Atim;. lo^rtAnt 
A»on9 th«» is the historicsl perspective snd trAditiooAl concepts 
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»»<l<l» ilH icfhttf «|i'<«f I Oil iC^ «lt«. »«^J.i<r»f 1 ia 11-46 tc}-(iic'l^«c-« 

iwfii^A i« 4 hf%mHof vxjfituWy iti^.m'mm f*ctaf i*. %Htt 

aafii«$|Qf|ft , ttllS ea>«|**ei»4 4llM»f«ti| i^ijitatie h|i}Her 

iA§cit«iti^f^§ in tj^ yf^i<a4 §i#i«s<* t^*^i«lif»«i «N9»feet?»iKi|* 

4n«Cita(lonii i?t««»ifie4 K«aeAren« O^tar^l &r4ftcin^« ahcI 

atf«tifi#4 lit f4nd^ «i4iif»t«> ynivttf #11 !(»(» in ihci 

f^^l#tii^ #11 c^nft<ii<in afiiv0r«iii<»i «#«»ftf <^^#ri«Nl <Hc« 
tMi%uf# «n^ «lir#«il<m of Dr^«ni ft.«ti9(i4t «if«*ctar^ cMf*^#a «n4 

ft««ftion 4c(iviii#«« pfVt^tMm «nil r<j»»i*fc#i, infortwiiicm $^f«f**f<*d 
by th© inv0Bci9#tori in • refiort ttncitl«»a fig U^t i cwsJh j f jt_^^a_r 

printW6yu»# ricilty e©nii««ii^^hic«n^T^»^wniv#rftity m 
C4lf4fy f«f th« WASSA I4AASS »e«fe#f 4'*Jiiinitf f tl^r ft. Thi« 
report l»sft#d o« a i§c?t r^s^nia C9ft»4i«fl t^niv^r git iaa 

#nd «n f9i^ni«> of USA inii^ilationi. 

AffOftf oth#F thif>9t« it»# HIJP i^i^y ^iMMiiin^xl xHn 
r9l«t4on8Mp8 ef on^aniSAt it#n#l «iLnictuf9 lo in<i<(i!taiioA<»l sib©« 
tyf>## «f»d c«r»«f p«it9rnt of »4ii»«©r e»»^ion #^ini8ir#iof t. AI#o 
«t(««in«d ih« f#l«tioiiihip of adtomnif.rdtor « e«r^r (^ati^fni 
«nil kinds of proi>l#«ii« #K|»9ri9ne^ toy tht*. enr«n«#nt eh*nf»s by 
proffAW fi9l(i w©r» ditamini^ toy iniiii4Jtion«l «y»^, #f«J 
dniicipat4^d ehdnfes in «nrot }ift@fits fin»n?i#S refoarc'^s **er«» 
otot«in9d. fta»9d upon th9 findiAfs of tin? Ifll 8t«»dy and f^n«r«l 
roACiiont to iho flf^in^B. the nood for 4 d^finttiv^ at^dy of 4II 
putoUc «nd privato cotl4»99t dfid «ioiv#riiti9S« not )44at 
••toclAtldo mi6or«« w«« doMKOd to l»9 of valt«9. V«1^9 «ifht 
«ccrao to •4»inistrdtortt hAvin^p r«c|»onsitoi}ity for tto# ^ioiw^r 
MMion portion of totdl university op^rstion #n4 fo tto^ f i^td of 
hiolicr education fron « scholarly p<»r«p«cti^^. Thas* tha natn^- 
wide study in Canada and the USA recorded in this report Mas 
coodttct«Kl. The na|or emphases %»ere fit to eKanine selected 
characteristics of sunner session relatine to role in the 
institutional operation and trends since Ifi? in resources, 
enrollwents, and responsibilities and 12} to identify pro^raMs 
*nd activities deigned to toe i(u»Qvative« ei»mpi«ry« iitni^^e^ «sr 
ejtperimntel . 
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%l«@l»t<»^@ in 4 flVen ||c«ld ©f H*m*f% activity |» ii©=^fi4 v<»f If 
4ec%lf«t*» ifi^@riwitim» 4^411 iftie 4*461 4iMt/Of |*#BSfefiH st^it*^* «f 
^f^mm*, After afe«#fvif*f Ur iti^t* e«?fnii«tef*c 
^iftii»iUri«#«« #fid ine^ii«i«i#f»ci#ii m <i« ihev <ir» 

l?!»«ti«Ui»)i« itAd (il»»«rv«t|Qnfi te» 4m^0t^p04 4i»4 i»rf94ni»«*4 m 
•«ch « way «» to vkmi ikiit^ty ««t^Uln i*** im«»f ri»nr>«Krf 4r*iJ 
ini«rr«UttoiiBhi|»ft «m)i»9 or ^tv«N»n v«fi«i»|«». ^t#cn ois»»»fv*t4w 
le ^ftii«itttiil to ih* iftiiartivf* f<»f%«r4< iicm of $«r#}i>a>fiif iof%6« 
ny|^tli9»««, 4ef inltiaAfi, |»rif^eif»l»6, (*#a>ii,Uteft. Th«ft# 
iMuCliVa f#f«#r4) I #.411001 e4« tlMlli #ejve 49 I ^fk^^ff I f 4| ft^t 

AulM^a^nt #n4 ftirtliQf inv#«ti9iti^ #f f«*vift 4ii iMy »»> feet 
found rofArdtnf * t»h#i«OMtiion . It nmmik ir«*'nisr4l tMt «t4««*fe 
infomtion am i#4<i ^ro^t»ir#d tey t>i* «t«iiy 4f^ ^hi^ 444« 

to th# fttiMl of curmt lino^i^d^ i« 1 i«ft4 of hi9fM»t eii^t4ii€»i« 
«#o<itd ^ denied to r^n^Archerii 4i^d t»i«irtiofu»r(i o« 4 i»f!»4d to4fte, 
fycli a^t«l rn^f h«v« t>#eft du# ie> Uwk pf int#f#ii ©r to t^rnm 
|Mrc«tv« th«fli««lv«ft 41 kfkOMl«d9«4i9l# «flio}4r»« tei*t %»tio f4}| t«» 
unm^fttaml lh» |»fOf!«f r9l4t lonft^lp f4ci«s, 4*4 tMery 

confttr<*ctton. # 

Until p««»4f# of tl»# Hdrritl Art 4«iy \9%S, l^4ffi#f 
«dac«tion in tin? United ft4t«r§ hg^ fc>^« l^sreeivte^ 4i d^|iiir4iiv« 
4i»d V4ffi4tidni of \.hm io^issh rlsjuroii coUt^t^f 4i»d %%» C^fw^n 
f9ft»«r€l) ufiiv9r«iti»t. for iioii^ tMw» «ft#r tiw* i>v4ft»44« of %ti» 

Act «» MMMHtod m llfO. IfO*, If07. 4f»d Ifli. ci»}i#^i4ie 
progr^M d«P49n#d to pr«fi4r« ttiMi#nti for *«sf4i in is«%f 4f»d 
dovolopti«9 profofttiOAS e«#r«tfio ».© ft«rv© «oci#t4il d«iwiftdi «fkd 
inter««t« w«r« «ioM»d *iiH ditd«tft 4nd Uek of r»ip#ct ## not 
hiviof « t«9fti«y«to pUc« ««iihio inttltytiiMiii of nifNrt t#4rftirj. 
IkifiiiMrino and tho »9cti4oic4t arcs #i*d t«4clx9r pr#p*f4tiof) 
•icMplos of disclplim wtildi w«r# €on»id9r«d di«r*|M«t«l»}«. 
tepiriiC« instlcytlodf «^r« «sc«blish«d to c«r« fot tl»« 
pr«p«mion of tMdt^ri tl)«>« •brogatio^ tlie *mpeci^l9* 
mi^rmitf or ^11^ fro* tii«i re«$iioAfiibi iity. tt** dirric^u 
Chftrd fought I ovoititloo of oornal «c<M>e»l9 to «i«d«rn «ini vanity 
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$»f«vi4a«4«:y »qiv<»e#«*»(i m hi» ia«atMff4l 

^^are fiii^ty fafffaa^ titti^Aiii ff^t^etticiii 

m iii#t ''s e##^-«fRt ^*^<it«i(| «»f^ *!4|ff"i'?„^t>g«, ri^i^Mv 

|»f;^t|*tt«tin9 f^mf»4 fm 4^^f^ pt^tttm etan^i** iisi*^ 

iiit#«i#» in tMii # p&ff^m fet i« 9f%ed f©r #11 i« hm 

<F«r|»9ri«(i09. <*v«r it i>»e«Me iiif»c»f i^iit i^uaft^f tmtli 

III #firoli««>«)i« ftfid ^Uiy or l»«n>9r uma %mm»f 

«#««io<i 4mml9ft l<^«lui«9 to tt*o ^jni^orsity. 

f4<f4«n«fif«l f)rif»ci^i« wliieli li« i^iit iti# yiiiv#feity 
g^rftft fftd*d9ori« to tli# «nd lo inmiIiimI. AUIminti 

Mn«f icM 4»Alw9r«iti#i prmtiMlf confinod th^tr to loc^tl 

«to«t, Mftrpitr « »aripo«# m to oirt«fi«l eoll9f« ttiiimtiiy 
io«tn*rtioA to %hm ^lic <it Ur^o #f«d lo iilft«««if>at# iioowi#«ftf# 
tlifottfti tl>» afiivofftity pms. li» lM»U#v««f tlft«c «fiii9 fri<i«»at« 
fAc^lty «Ad ftt<Mleiit« stiodld coAtiotiOttf ty cootrilMto t@ 
ft«i«t|oQ f4#{4t of *ij«%»t##f#, tli#f« i#ec« Iftrfs ©^smteer* perii®©« 
•il»o cottU not Attood tm ttfiiw«r«ity tlwit i*««ld pfofit toy oolt#f« 
lfittnie>tion tliro4»fii corr#«poodoo««»« lo«o«4 l»ooM, ^miof 



li 



t^llHMti^ iifrl^|ti4(f #1 €ri^M«t^ift life tf^ «it^«sf#| ^Ki^tmiSf nm^emi^^iu^ 

intt it.«iii<iiiti. Tt«i*. i*rc^r#«»4 4«f ii*f Usi -iS^Kiii*!* 
lii«^i!»ric#l imscit'ti^ft, tyie««h«, r}^*!*** fi»«4iAf srjf'irlt^ft* 

• d#fr«« ^ttrli»f •MMRwr ii«t»ii»is to iic««MW«o4#f# #4#r«t ifixp.*! 
int#r««i« of #oiid#4»ic ^@«r f<wli«tiiiiM» w^iiifnf tmclm9%, iirif.|» 

%yi»»t of eli«f)i«i9 )ro^ ff«9<w)#f rsll^ft fti#ii«»Mft «««^ii!k9 

to •cc«l#f«t« ilmir pfO|r«» or to up <i#f tcl#«ici#fi ff#il4*4U)' 
l>»ciMn» •ttfACtod. ift iftl# r#f»r#«#fit4t$w« of Hiflk^r 
o<l<»e«tiO(i ifictittfti6>iif ASftfii^iiiid in «ifthvf^io<« t)f tl^ C#M»ciS of 
KitlOMt i>ef««i«o roeom^oM tli«> fo<«r-^iMf i#f ptmm «ii # of 
mm fiilif vtiiiiifit tli#»r |»i««t«« f^^lti^Ni, «t9#«fBi«is ii* 
Mftf of fort. A t«rf# fi«MMl#f of iAfttit4«tton» ^i^i^tm^tiA^f 9m4*f tim 
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changer but after World War 1, few remained on either a four- 
quarter or three semester system (Cowley, 1932 and DeCou, 1920). 
In the years following 1945r as a result of the Veterans 
Readjustment Act, hordes of war veterans in a hurry to prepare 
for job entry flocked to the campuses of USA institutions on a 
year-round enrollment basis. There had been a pronounced shift 
to the four-quarter system during World war II from 8.3% to 14.7% 
of degree granting institutions (Winston and Farr, n.d.) As the 
wave of demand began to subside in the late 1940's or early 
1950 'sr collegiate institutions accustomed to sunoner time 
revenues turned to marketing strategies in an attempt to attract 
consumers. 

As periodic surveys by the North American Association of 
Sumner Sessions have shoim, some universities incorporated a 
sumner session term into a regular year-round calendar of 
operation in the same manner as that implemented at the 
University of Chicago. This was done for philosophical as well 
as practical reasons of allowing better student access, utilizing 
resources more efficiently, and accommodating the growing 
inclination among adults of all ages to pursue learning for one 
reason or another on a life-long basis. However, a large 
majority of universities reverted back to the earlier practice of 
viewing the summer part of the year as somehow different, 
separate, and disconnected from the regular traditional concept 
of academic year just as they had done after World War I. Custom 
and tradition have had a strong and continuous impact on 
perpetuating a higher education systiem sired by an agrarian and 
frontier society. 

It might be anticipated that if universities seek to develop 
as fresh springs from which flow new knowledge that is created 
rather than being only reservoirs of knowledge to be transmitted; 
functional, organizational, and structural changes would be 
reflected in operations during the summer months. The attempt to 
produce information on the character and nature of summer period 
university operations and the detection and monitoring of trends 
may provide indices to how the role of universities may or may 
not be changing in response to societal demands. Briefly, this 
is the philosophical and historical bases and premise 
undergirding this study. 

Problem Investigated 

The major problem investigated was to discover how changes 
in the nature and characteristics of summer sessions in selected 
colleges and universities in the United States and Canada may be 
related to institutional size, type, location, and organizational 
and administrative structure. Specific questions were: 

1. What are the institutional profiles for summer 

sessions and how have they been changing with regard 
to: (a) administrative structure, (b) role and 
purpose, (c) selected operational features, (d) 
administrative responsibilities, (e) nature of 
enrollments, and (f) financial support. 
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2. What relationships exist between the factors 
mentioned in item 1 above and (a) institutional size, 
(b) control (public or nonpublic), (c) type as 
classified by the Carnegie council on Policy Studies in 
Higher Education, (d) geographical location, (e) 
whether membership was held in either WASSA or NAASS, 
and (f) organization of the summer session (separate or 
integral). 

3. How are changes related to selected aspects of 
organizational and administrative structures of summer 
sessions? 

4. What summer session programs and activities are 
considered innovative, unique, exemplary, or 
experimental? 



Study Procedures and Approach 

The population for the study included 62 public and 36 non- 
public universities classified as Research Universities I and II, 
57 public and 28 non-public institutions classified as Doctoral 
Granting Universities I and II, and 294 public and 163 non-public 
institutions classified as Comprehensive Colleges and 
Universities I and II. A 33% stratified random sample of these 
institutions was drawn for study. The study was endorsed by the 
National University Continuing Education Association and funded 
in part by the joint Research Committee of the Western 
Association of Summer Session Administrators (WASSA) and the 
North American Association of Sumner Sessions (NAASS). 

A questionnaire titled "Summer Session Information Schedule** 
was developed by the researchers (see Appendix A). A rough draft 
copy was mailed to eight knowledgeable summer session chief 
administrators active in the field and kno*m for their research 
and publications. Each was asked to critique the questionnaire 
in view of the study intent and purposes and to offer suggestions 
on content, style, and format. A number of helpful suggestions 
were incorporated into the final printed version. 

In May 1985, a printed questionnaire was forwarded to the 
chief summer session administrator of each institution in the 
sample holding membership in one or both of the funding sponsor 
organizations. For other institutions the letters were addressed 
simply to Chief Summer Session Administrator. Enclosed in each 
mailing was a cover letter inviting cooperation and a franked 
addressed return envelope needing no postage. By May 29, 1985, 
returns had been received from 29.1%. A second mailing was made 
to non-respondents in June, and by July 13, a response of 69.5% 
had been received. A follow-up reminder post card was then 
mailed, and by August 16, the response rate was 76.5% of USA 
institutions and 70% of the Canadian institutions. In August, 
letters were again sent to non-responding Canadian summer session 
directors and to the president or vice president of each non- 
responding institution in the United States. By September 25, 
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response from Canadian universities was 100% and from USA 
institutions 93.8%. Usable responses were: USA - 86.4%; Canada 
- 100%. An additional 2.3% of USA returns were too late to be 
included. 

Data were edited, coded # and processed by computer at 
Washington State University. 

Attempts were made to obtain funds from another source to 
find answers tc the question of what factors are most associated 
with the presence of innovative, unique, experimental or 
exemplary programs. These funds did not materialize. 

Definitions 

The following definitions were used by the Carnegie Council 
on Policy Studies in Higher Education to classify institutions. 
Classifications were: 

Research University I - institutions awarding at least 
50 Ph.D. degrees (plus M.D. degrees if a medical 
school was on the same campus) and were among the 50 
leading universities in terms of federal financial 
support of academic science in at least two of three 
years prior to classification. 

Research University II - institutions awarding 50 Ph.D. 

degrees (plus M.D. degrees if a medical school was on 
the same campus). At least 25 of the degrees must have 
been Ph.D. ^s or the institution was among the leading 
60 in terms of total number of Ph.D. 's awarded during a 
10-year period previous to classification. In addition 
an institution was among the 100 leading institutions 
in terms of federal financial support in at least two 
of three academic years prior to classification. 

Doctoral Granting Universities I institutions receiving 

$3 million in total federal support or that awarded at 
least 40 or more and no less than 20 Ph.D. 's in at 
least five fields (plus M.D. 's if on the same campus) 
regardless of amount of federal support. 

Doctoral Granting II - institutions awarding at least 

20 Ph.D. 's in a year without regard to field prior to 
classification or 10 Ph.D. degrees in at least three 
fields. 

Comprehensive Universities and Colleges I - institutions 

that offered a liberal arts program as well as several 
other programs, such as engineering and business 
administration. Many offered mister ^s degrees, but all 
lacked a doctoral program or had an extremely limited 
doctoral program. All had at least two professional or 
occupational programs and enrolled at least 2,000 
students. 
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Comprehensive Universities and Colleges II - public or 

private colleges offering a liberal arts program and at 
least one professional or occupational program such as 
teacher education or nursing. Many were former 
teachers colleges that broadened programs to include a 
liberal arts curriculum* in general, private 
institutions with less than 1,500 students or public 
institutions with fewer than 1,000 students were not 
included even though they offered a selection of 
prograjns^ because they were not regarded as being 
comprehensive with such small enrollments. 

Study Definitiong 

Research University - all institutions classified as I or ii 
by the Carnegie group in this category. 

Doctoral Granting - all institutions classified a I or II 
by the Carnegie group in this category. 

Comprehensive Universities and Colleges - all institutions 
classified as I or li by the Carnegie group in this 
category « 

Regular academic year - as used in this report, this phrase 
is intended to mean the academic terms other than the 
one held during the summer period. 

Significant difference, significantly more (or less) - these 
terms refer to the statistical level of confidence that 
an observed difference occurred due to soir ng other 
than chance and are associated with the rejw ^ion of an 
hypothesis of no difference. Levels of confidence are 
expressed in parenthesis such as (.01) based on Chi- 
square tests of independence appropriately applied to 
all analyses. 

Limitations of the Study 

Although the response rate of USA institutions was 93.8%, 
usable responses were 86. 4t, one can never )cnow how the remaining 
6.2% might have responded. A visual inspection of responses 
(2.3%) that arrived long after the deadline and too late for 
inclusion did not appear to be different than the general 
response mode. While lack of a 100% total response may be a 
slight limitation^ it is doubtful if the inclusion of responses 
from late returns and those who did not respond would have 
materially affected results. 

Overview of the Report 

Section 2 contains a report of findings from the current 
study. In Section 3 are presented some comparative data from the 
1982 study. Finally, in Section 4 will bo found a summary, 
conclusions, and recommendations growing out of the study. 
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SECTION 2 



PRESENTATION OP FINDINGS 



Introduction 

In this section will be found information on selected 
characteristics of the institutions participating in the study, 
general characteristics of sunmer session organization and 
functioning, and role and purposes of suimer session. A 
description is given of such operational features as budget 
administration, and budget and prograas. Trends in 
responsibilities of sunner session administrators and in 
financial support and status, enrollments, and productivity 
measures aie revealed. Sunner session programs reported as being 
exemplary, innovative, experimental or unique have been 
identified. 

All data for USA institutions have been analyzed by 
institutional size (less than and over 8,000 headcount), control 
(public or private), and type (research, doctoral granting, or 
comprehensive), geographical location (regional accrediting 
association areas), association membership (WASSA or NAASS), and 
organization of the summer session (integral or separate). Cross 
analysis controlling for and parceling out the influence of each 
factor, such as size, were made. Appropriate Chi-Square 
statistical tests of independence have been applied to all 
analyses, and only differences statistically significant at the 
.05 level or higher have been reported. Non-responsea were 
eliminated for this purpose. 

Because of the desire to generalize to the total population 
and not to just those institutions in the total population who 
would, if contacted* probably respond to such a data gathering 
effort, percentages of responses displayed were calculated on the 
basis of the total number of usable responses in the study rather 
than on the total that responded to a given question. 
Percentages of non-response may have meaning, and percentages 
based only on total number of respondents to each question would 
have been spuriously inflated as an index to conditions as they 
most probably exist in the total population. 

Characteristics of the Respondents 

Numbers and percentages of colleges and universities 
providing unable responses are shown in Table I by headcount 
•"5 ^•^^ O"* can see that 70% of the Canadian 

and 86% of the USA institutions had enrollments of 14,000 or 
less. About 61% of the USA institutions and 20% of the Canadian 
institutions had enrollments of 8,000 or less. A larger 
percentage of the WASSA and NAASS members (26%) than others (19%) 
had enrollments over 14,000 as well as over 8,000. About 3% of 
the USA and none of the Canadian universities enrolled 
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TABte 1 



NUMBER AND PeRCBNTAGfi OP INSTITUTIONS BY 



1984 HEAOCOUNT BNROLUfENT 



Headcount 
Enrol laent 
Category 



Number Percent 



Nunber Percent 



Canada 



No Response 

Less than 3»000 

3,001-8,000 

6,001>14,000 

14,001-20,000 

20,001-34,999 

35,000 or more 




I 

32 
IS 
19 



0.5 
30.4 
30.4 
17,4 

8.2 
10.3 

2.7 
9T79 



2 
0 



0 
2 
0 
5 



0.0 
20.0 

0.0 
SO.O 
10.0 
20.0 
00.0 
100.0 



Totals 



35,000 or nore headcount students. Among USA universities, the 
largest percentage with enrol Inents over 8,000 were in the North 
Central accrediting association region, and the largest 
percentages of private universities were located in the New 
&igland. Middle States, and Southern regions. 

Seventy-two percent of all universities operated on a 
seoiester academic calendar, 141 on a quarter system, and 8% on a 
4-1-4 calendar. Three percent were on a trimester system, and 3t 
reported some other system. Th«t« was no significant difference 
between USA WASSA and NAASS members and other USA institutions. 
Significantly (.01) more USA public than private universities 
were on the seotester or quarter calendar, w.iile more private 
universities were on a trimestar* 4-1-4, or other calendar. 

Geographically, 32% of all 'institutions were in the North 
Central accrediting association region; 28% were from the 
Southern region, others were from the following regionst 17% 
Middle States, 9% New England, 6% each from the Western and 
Northwestern regions, and 2% did not identify the location. 
Larger percentages of the USA WASSA and NAASS members than others 
were from the North Central, New England, western and 
Northwestern regions. Larger percentages of non-association 
meiirit>ers than members were from ths Southern and Middle States 
regions. 

An analysis bet%reen regional location and type of 
institutional control of USA institutions revealed a 
statistically significant difference (.01). while about the same 
percentages of public and private institutions were from the 
North Central, New England, and Nurth-western regions, larger 
percentages of private than public institutions were located in 
the Middle States and Western regions, and a larger percentage of 
public than private institutions were from the Southern region. 
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General Characteri«tic» of Suw>er S«»sion 

Organization 

Xfi ewo-thirds (67%) of all universities or coll«^e« 
respoAdin^r the s<M»er session was separate from the regular 
academic tent, in 26% » the susoer session vas an integral part 
of th6 year'round operation and ot coordinate or equal rank with 
other academic tersa. Six percent of the respondents reported 
80fl« other arrangcnent# and 1% did not reply to the quest i«^n. 
Significantly (.01) aore of the USA universities operating on the 
ae»ester or quarter calendar than other calendars organized 
suMBer sessions separate fro« the regular academic year. There 
fas no significant difference in organizatlor of the suAmsr 
session according to sive* location, association iBe»bership, 
public or private control* or institution type (research, 
doctoral granting, or comprehensive). 

eight of every ten respondents indicated there had been no 
adninistrative reorganisation within the institution since 1982 
Which affected the organixstlonal placenent of ad»iniatr«tion and 
responsibility for the susoier session. This was the case whether 
suBStter session was an integral part of year round operations or a 
f^P^rat^ entity. Nineteen percent reported a change, and II 
tailed to respond to the question. Change had occurred in a 
smaller percentage (10%) of th© Canadian institutions than in 
those ot the USA (20%). No statistically significant difference 
existed in the USA between MASSA and KAA6S meA^rs and other 
Institutions on these oiatters. Change in this regard was 
unrelated to acadeaic year calendar, type of control (public or 
private) « enrollment size, or institutional type. Since 1982, 
there had b^en an administrative reorganization in a 
significantly (,Q1) larger percentage of USA universities in the 
North Central and Mes tern -Northwestern regions (29%) than in 
other regions (12%) which affected the organ ixational placement 
of adMinlstration and responsibility for suMter session. 

Change in the USA institutions included suMber sessions that 
had become a separate entity administratively (3%) and 
budgetarlly (4%). Five percent had become a separate entity in 
both respects. Ten percent of tfie uSA summer sessions w^te 
combined with the Continuing fiducation, Extended Learning and/or 
other extension/Public Service Unit as were 10% of the Canadian 
institutions. Three percent of the USA institutions had diffused 
the suwser session among academic units (schools, colleges, 
departments). In 2% of the USA institutions, sunoer session had 
been oirganlsed into the College of Arte and Sciences, while in 3% 
it was otganisad as part of the Graduate School. In 7% of the 
USA institutions, summer session had been subsumed under another 
larger administrative office (e.g. academic affairs, registrar, 
other change had occurred in 1%. Between 1982 and 
1984 the dearea of administrative centralisation for programming 
in all institutions had increased in 11% of the institutions, 
decreased In 6%, and remained the same in 77%. Six percent 
didn't reply to this queatlon. 
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Operational Functioning 

Respondents vere asked in which fashion the s ui— e r session 
office carried out responsibilities regarding the sussMer session 
acadeaic prograat. in USA institutions* S% of the susMer session 
offices take priiwirv responsibility for the development of the 
suMMr session prograa. in 26% of the USA and 40% of the 
Canadian institutions the sua»er session office develofw the 
acadenic progra* in cooperation vith the departihents# schools* 
and colleges, fioi^ver, in 251 of the USA and 10% of the Canadian 
Universities/Colleges* the suaoaer session office coordinates the 
acadenic prograjs which has been developed by the academic un^'ts. 
In one-half oS the Canadian institutions and 28* of those ir '.he 
USA» « coebination of the latter two approaches is used. Soj't 
other Method is used in 3% of the USA institutions; lit fail<»^ to 
respond. 

The functioning sKxle of the office was unrelated to i/;^^ oi 
control f public or private}* acadenic year calendar* Uj^^ooaricr 
nesdtHtrship* Institutional size* regional location^ or how z's.f^ 
sunser sesslcn wa^^ institutionally organized (sct>arat«<' art it y >;r 
integral part of acadenic year). However a Biqnilic&:'.t 
difference (.01) was found by USA institutional type, in 
Research universities, the suwnar session office was reported to 
coordinate acadenic prograns which had been developed by 
instructional units in 50% of the institutions conpa}<»d to 37% 
and 23%f respectively* in Doctoral Granting and Conprehens ive 
institutions. The development of prograns in cooperation with 
acadenic units was the practice in 34% of tHe Co»f3t«hensive 
universities compared to 21% in Doctoral Granting and 14% in 
Research universities. 

Provisions for Leadership 

During the regular acadenic year, suaner session directors 
devoted over 70% of their tine to nanagenent of the sunner 
session in only 6% of the institutions. During the regular 
acadenic year* percentages of directors in USA institutions 
devoting tine to s unno r session sianagenent during the acadenic 
year weret 6% devoted 70%->100%; 9% devoted 40%-70%i 13% devoted 
30%-39%} 11% devoted 20%-29%; 44% devoted less than 20%* and 17% 
did not reply (sone have no sunner session director as such 
because they are on a year-round schedule). In nost (60%) of the 
Canadian universities the sunner session director devoted less 
than 30% of the work tine during the regular acadenic year to 
sunner session nanagenent, but in one institution (10%)* the 
director devoted 90%-l00% of the tine to this responsibility. 
About one-third of the Canadian Jirectors re^iorted devoting 40%- 
49% of their tine during the regular year. The nedian anount of 
tine devoted to nanagenent in USA institutions during the regular 
year was 19% cunpared to 26% for Canadian universities. 

During the sunner session* 40% of both USA and Canadian 
university sunner session directors were reported devoting 30% or 
less tine to the responsibility. TVenty-six percent of the USA 
and 30% of the Canadian directors of smmer sessions were 
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r«ported to d«voto 70* or mote time to lunafmnt daring the 
JilTIL**?"^"!* Ei9ht««n and 30t, rapoctively, of the USA and 
CAMdiM) institutions reported the sunner session director 
devoted ^01 to 69t of their ti»e to Mn^gesttnt durin? the swwer 
session. Sixteen percent of USA institutions did not respond. 
The nedisn snount of ti»e devoted in USA institution! to 
Mnsgment wss 441 during the sumr session compared to 491 in 
Csnadisn universities. *^ 

Asount of tiae devoted either during the year or during 
^® "waagewint vss unrelated to institutional 
control f public or privstel, cslendsr* instituitionsl aixe. or ho»* 
tne susMier session i>«s sdtainistrstiv^ly organized in the 
institution. However, there wss « statistically significant 
diCference (.01) botmn USA association nfmbers and other 
institutions in ti»e devoted during the regular acadewic ye^r ta 
suffiMer session nansgevent. ' 

i^H*"?®"^ association ao^bers C30l coeparcd 

is i?i\2!'^Sr*,!!I'^^^* <i»rinq the su»rer session 

fH ri?* °*r^'* coi»pared to lOIK and 201-39% f25i co»pared 

to 1811. Larger percentages of non-association Aen^/ 
fr" "i!!J*^?«f* co«pared to 6%i devoted 70% to 79i and loss 

than 20% (38% compared to 12%) of their tine during tr,© sunmer 
session to suMer session »anageaent. About the aaae percentage 
1511 Of both MMbers and nonHBie«a>ers devoted 601-69% of their 
5iS^?**^^**f «"«*®»f «©ssica>. In general, «ymr session 
-fUfJ?" i? institutions holding association imbershLp devoted 
significantly (.01) aore ti«e during the susi»er session to sunm^r 
session Mn«geMnt than did those in non-»e»ber institutions. 

f"fin9 the regular academic year, anore USA sumner session 
5™?l5 SJi^^fJI^f'* «»»ociation mber institutions than others 

compared to 21) and 201-791 
l^TJKf***/** ^ Significantly (.OU larger percentage 

. ^"'f" is '»o«»-««»oci*tior. :7)««ber institutions (68%) 
'**f" ^^'^ «^*» su»r session nanageaent 

!ilf^ regular academic y«ar. In general, sumr session 
adsiinistrators in association miber institutions devoted 
li?" li^^f""^*^ •ore ti^ to sumr session eianageaient daring 

the regular year than did those in other institutions. 

Ratio o f Susaer Enrol Inents to Regular Year 

iJ^^Jf*** summer session credit enrol li»ents in USA 

I ?fiS^t**'?*J?*f?'*'J*f,y??' credit enrollnents werei 1-2(615. 
I'iililV* l-4tl6l), 1-5(14%), 1-6(10%), 1-7(5%). and other (UU. 
Fifteen percent gave no response, in Canadian institutions. 
nSi?* 1-4(10%), l-5(30«), 1-7(10%). and other 

w« unrelated to acadeiiic calendar, sumser 
session organisation, institutional sixe, association itepibership. 
2I.'?2!I[J**t^"* location. A highly significant (.01) difference 
was found by type of control. A larger percentage of public 
institutions (39%) than private (131) reported ratios of 1-2 and 
JL w.'** ..f.!**^'*"^ percentage of private institutions (S7i) than 
public (15%) were reported to have ratios of 1-6. 1-7 or sowe 
saaller ratio. 
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lfcoi« mnd Purp<Mi»« of Sut S^anion 
»«Utioo«hiO of SttT S«»«ion to Inttltational ruoctioninq 

llin«ty-thr*« p«rc«iit of tius r«spond«tits indicated th»ir 
institution had mn institutional rolo snd Mission stst«»ttnt for 
ths csapus* sod 90% indicated th« ststsnsnt hsd bcMi 
&d<H>t«<l/«pprov«d by th« g^vsmin^ boArd. Only sbout on«*fifth 
C2lt} indicated thsre was a «rritton stataiwnt for tho Mission and 
9oals of thft suHntr ssssion. In tbs OSA, a significantly f.Oll 
larger- perosntsge of sumwr session association inMibers than 
others had such a statesient. 

Only 9t of all respondents indicated a %rritten mission 4nJ 
9oals statenent for the sumer session had been approved by the 
institutional coMninity Including the central administration. 
Sixteen percent of the respondents indicated the role and nission 
statesmst for the sumaer session had been re^ieired internally 
within the past three years. 

Nearly three-fifths of the respondents (57%} indicated there 
was a written stateaent of specific policies and operating 
procedures (rules and regulationsl for the sumwr session. A 
statistically larger percentage (.011 of association tinbers than 
others had such written polic^ies BnA procedure stateeients. In 
nearly one-third of the institutions the sumner session operation 
is included in the by-laws of the institution. tWnty-eight 
percent reported having a handbook (or other document) containijig 
the Mission and goals statement and the policies and procedures 
for suMMsr session which can be used to inforH deans* 
departMental chairpersonsf or acadsMic unit heads. 

In about one-half the responding institutions* the chief 
adfiinistrator of the suMMer session is an ex-officio Member of 
appropriate faculty senate coamittees su^ as those concerned 
with calendar* budget* academic affairs* etc. 

Responses from USA institutions on the institutional role 
and mission of summer sessions were analysed for relationships 
with such factors as enrollment site* type geographical location* 
organisation of the summer session (separate or integral parti* 
control* and calendar. Only those relationships found to be 
statistically significant are reported. Factors related to 
association membership have been noted above. Significantly 
(.011 more USA institutions over 9*000 enrollment than others had 
an institutional role and mission statement for the campus* as 
did public colored to private institutions (.051. Significantly 
(.OS) more USA public institutions in the West and Northwest 
(431) had written ststemmnts of the mission and goals of summer 
sessions than in other accrediting regions of ttu» country (51 
North Central* 2S« New England and Middle States* and 20t 
Southern). Significantly (.05) more USA private institutions in 
the Southern and New fine land-Middle States regions (541) than in 
other regions (14%) indicated the operation of summer session is 
induced in the by-laws of the institution. In significantly 
(.01) more institutions with enrollments over 8*000 (57%) than 
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otiiers 1341} Uw ehi«C •timwr sesftion Adnlnistraior w«i «n «it> 
ofCldo Miber of approprUt* r«ailty coROBittMs aacfi att 

tboB« commd with c«l«f)dftr, bi«i90t, acadeiric affairs, ©«c. 
SimiricMtly f.Oll aor* USA public than privato inati tat ions 
%»lth •nrollMnts ov*r •,000 hav« suMter s«sa4on administrators on 
api^opriat« faculty sttnat« comlttMS such as tbos« conc«rn9«l 
with catttodar, bud^ot, acadtailc affairs, otc. 

A significantly f .oil largvr p«rc«nt«9« «$7*l of tb« 
Go«f»r«lMiuiiv« than Doctoral Granting f90il or lk«s»Arch 
**^jwsiti«s had a rol« and mission statommt for th« c«n«ms. Jfto 
difforvnoo oxistod by institution tyi» in having a s«Bwm*r session 
mission and goals statomtnt, a vritt<m stat«sjR»nt of specific 
policios and operating proc«dur9S, or ttm inclusion of sumner 
sossion operation in the by-lavs of the institucions. chi^f 
sumer session administrators in significantly 1.051 »tiore 
Ooffprehansive than Research or Ooctoral Crantin^ 

institutions f42i each I «erv»d on appropriate faculty senate 
ooMBittees. 

IHirposes for Suswer S essions 

Shown in Table 2 are the percentages of USA and Canadian 
higher education institutions according to the major purposes for 
summer session on the campus, in both Canadian and USA 
institutions, the most important purposes were providing courses 
for regular deoree students, other identifiable groups, and 
regular aeadmmic year students needing to make up deficiencies. 

^•Potidmif Mere asked to indicate the three purposes they 
believed were most important, and the rank order was for reasons 
as cited above. 

There was no difference between USA association members and 
other institutions on purpoa«d. A signif ieantly 1,051 larger 
percentage of USA institutions with separate sudMwr sessions 
offered special jrograaw not regularly offered for selected 
?f°?!P? senior citizens, etc. While there was a 

high level of agreement among public and private institutions 
that the purpose of greatest importance by rank order was to 
provide courses for the institution's regular degree students, 
there weredif ferences statistically significant at the .05 level 
on the second and third order of purposes. Respondents in public 

^ ??• P^*^ greater emphasis on providing courses for 
identifiable groups other than regular degree students, providine 
summer employment for faculty, and attracting new admissions to 
the institution for the regular term. Non-public institutions 
placed more emphasis on better utilisation or plant facilities 
dating the summer period and providing income for the 
institution s general budget. Public institutions more than 
private emphasised the purposes of permitting regular academic 
year students to make up deficiencies and encouraging and 
providing a setting for eiiperimental offerings. 
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ttadogt A4inni»tration 

In 791 of all inttitut lions from iirhielt « yMbt« r»s|>afiS9 w*s 
r«tttmfld# tbo iHidfot; for ««iiiii«r session was inclodiid in ttM» total 
Instittttionai budget just as for «ny otiier ofmrst tonal unit. In 
tufo-tiiirds of tho institutions* th« ehiof sdninistrstor of th# 
suMssr sosslon has authority to allocata bud9«t to acadsnic units 
within brosd Institutional 9uidtlinas. In nsarly thrM-fourths 
o( tha institutions 174%} usa was mado of contln^ancy contracts 
(or suMMr sassion taachla^ raculty. Maarly ons*(ourth of ths 
raspondants iodlcatad thara had haan a chan9d in tha b^sis far 
datamininf suMsar sassion f acuity sslsrias sin^a 1999. 
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for mimmr tn of ttste i<uittit4j»i)«m« 

Sicmfie»nt relationships Mxon^ lA»tftt^iion« r»f»r^inf 
l»a^«t aoniAittrdtion «r« f«pori«d t««r«« r^UtlOAsDi^ not 
in»atio»»d W4tr9 not found to b« sifnifiesnt. A lifnif ietnti^ 
larf^r p9rc9nt4if« of Worth C«ntr«t r^ton iidniv«r«itft$9 
<fll>$ tn«n tJN>ft« in oth^r r^^ioni rv^rt^ that th« swnm^r 
fi«ft«lon l>>i»^«t tMS inet«Ml»4l tn th« tot4il in«tittit««<>n«l ilt-yt<l9«t 
iuMt «« for «ny otJb^r o^r«tioiuil unit. Sifnifis«nii}|» mm* 
pithlie iAstit4«tioA» in tl»9 tftorth C«ntr«l r«fio« K9HI th«n i«) 
otlik9r ff«Mfionji j(iSorti»«»$t w^st^m - 4K, SMp^iir em^l^i'ni4i<i*'if 
StMt^s ' «n«t $o<t4tt»@m ' wor^ r#porl#il lo intcti^e xdi^ 

«>i«4«nar ##R»i©n te#ilf#t in the i©t-«J 8nstni>jiti®n«l te-wlfet iwsi 
for #ny ^ih#r op^ratinf >yinii. A '§i«|nif iC'^nt))^ t.ill l#rt#r 
|atrie#nt^f» of yniv<#rsiti#s vtth Stfffli»#r i#iidiM #n ifit#fr#l 
fMirt th$ y»ar ro^Andi o^r«iion incttN}t<d tlv# «4iaAii«r 0% 

tot-sl institi^tional «nd incSwl»4 op>$rjition »f ih«» 

»MnRM»r »«ftiiion in t^ hy-t#«i^« of tt^ tnetit«ition. A t«rf#r 
^rc«ntA99 of priv«t« ft7i eon^r^ to ih«n |»uhl}c 
institution! inel4*di»d %mnmt tosfiwi in th« totJil inttitation#l 
tMdf#t. Sifnif iesntly l.OII m»t9 of th$ non-^sssiMristiim ftmt^t^ 
ftlASSA or ttAMISt than miHMtxeri incl««!l#«l thi9 iutmRt^r session h<i^<ti 
#t An intofrsi |»srt of th9 total institutional hudf4»t Kilt 
€^Rip#r<#dl td 71% K 

in a sifnif leantly (.01} larf^r ^r4r9ntaf# of t^SA puhlitt 
(7t«} than privat« (S9«} institutions* th9 chi9f %immf session 
•dtttinlstrator (or «rhoin9V9r is r^spoasiht^l has au%JM>rity to 
allocate I9ud9«t to aca^e^nic <units within i»roa<d h'UHlfeit fitiii4i«iin«« 
of th« Inst itiut ion. 

A sifnif i<rant I y (.011 larger j^r'?«Aiaf# of %m<i tj&ftaa^' 
Mi^l9 States r^io^ iij»iv©rsiti!^s if Its I than iho^s in oin^r 
rations t7H} am^ cm«tin^#nev contra>£-t« for %^gmmt s#ssion 
t^aehifwi faculty. I>n this ar«a a significantly iar'f^r 
fwrcanta^fd of inst it«)tions 4«si«w| s^wrh o«mtrac-is h^d «nroH«n<rnt« 
wn<S«r t.OlM) (S£t9 than ov«r •,00® (£I«K A ti-^ntfieancSy (.®U 
9ar9«r p«rtH»nta9« (t?!.) i^f th9 (H^lie ^nivi^rsiti^s In the 
SoutJhtfrn and td^M Gnfland-Hiildl^ Stat#s r^^ions than others 
m^A^ u»<» of «ontin9«nry contracts for s<!imintr s#«sion te^efiinf 
faculty. 

tinc# lfl<?. enanf# in th$ hasis for d«t#r«>ininf sumntr 
session faculty fialari<tf had h@#n significantly (.0^1 9r#at#r 
a»on9 public univ«rsities in the enfland-Middt^ States re<9ion 
(4ill than in th« other regions (Morth Central Southern > 

17%} • and Mestern-ltorthwest > U«}. Sl^nlf icantty (.OS) ii«»re 
public institutions «f»lth enrollments over i«000 than others 

(#71) had a cHan^e since 1912 in the basic for deterntininf suMM^r 
iiession faculty salaries. 

A sifnif icantly (.0$) larfei percentafe of universities in 
the Southern and Mestern-North^itern regions than those in other 
reoions re^rted freater dependency on self support iiionies ii« 

than in 1902 for suMner session. A significantly (.01) 
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••If *«MPf»ori «o«il«« for «ti9Wier ft«««io«B thtn %tmf 4i4 ia Ifil. 

f^M r«fiiil«r •otitic ^ 24% of «ii r^mpmetOmtm, A 
«i^if|r«atly i.osi I«r9#r p»fiwMif^f« of «««oci#sio« «i«iwl»r« !t*>*« 
otJ»r« r«q^Mrt«»J <liff#r»«it «^i»iiioA r*t» f<wr »*«Mi»r 
«#s«to<i. StfUM^r »«Mi«io<i ^tMN«i&« im 40t of «tt ifi«tif>tfii^fi 

iACl««l#d »OW@ «i©fll#« for «t#*t*lt t€tiVili#$ #« Cl#lt>l#f#8 Of 

mei^i tpi^wiet* d««re#i, i^'t«f#i, r«^if)^i* toiif«, ^r#iiti, 

#tc. !• In 21% of All lAsiittttiofis « ^riion of totti mmtmt 
»#««loo »tfi*f«i c«««l4«diitf*d toilrscit *«A/or owr*«*«l 
«llooic«d for fr*dMt« «stitca«itsihl^«« «od to Ui« a ^lion of 
sttcft f«iMts wAi ulloe-atod for ^litolic ft#rvie# oon-cr#dif orofr«Ri. 
ttiirioM porcoot «ltoe«t#d * ^ilon of tt^efi fimit for f*rtiUy 
r«M«rcii« w«til« 74 mmiim faeaUy fi$llo«rfthl$Mi avaiUtil« #l»o front 
tim •mtmt •oftiaoo iMid^tt:. 

roUtioosni^ bttwooo typ$« ofM^t'P^oqtM^ pr»cUm9 «oi otl»!»r 
f«ctor« wofo AMlytod. Only tliOM fottod to Im •C«tistie«l ly 
•Ifnif icMt «r« roportod lioro. SM«r mtioo ttiwIorfrAdMCo 
«dniiMioii r9«f»irmmttm «oro r^portod to <»9 difforoot tlMio Uio»« 
in offocc d«rlo9 %b» r^ttimr *ie94imiv ymr im « •i<p»»f ic4ocly 
(.011 Urfor ptroMt^ifo «7H> of p<(«^li« <i»9ftivor«ttit«« in 
mmtmm amI ltortJwiwst«m rofioo 4i» «»*l*#r r^fionn tHi » 
itortli Cooiral* Ui > Somtl^ffi^ And }3i mm Gf^Uied aimI lliddl# 

ilVtilf i«i*otly l.OSI lart^r p««ttM)ntA<9*« of ii»ei«^r«iii«« 
•vMKtftr •ossioos orfAolMd «o io(t«^«l part of «Jw y«i*r rowfl^d 
op«r«tlo«i tlMA oUioro #lloo»t«d « fsortioo of t*m mmmmr sosttoo 
biMtooi for foctfUy ro«#«rcli« ptttelic ftorvico ooo>cr«du orofr**** 
9r«do«t« 4»«l«t«oiftliipft, «fid for «t<»d#«ii eyl(4»r«l «iid so&UI 
mnta. Mrro polilie «4li} tlMii prlv«co |]2i| ff^«iit«itio<it 
ioelodod tmios from %lm sumntr Mstioo ^odf#f for ettltor«l sod 
•oeiAl ovvfitfi 1.0$ lovol of «if«iif ic«f>o#}. A siffiif icMtly f.Olt 
Urgor poroontAgo iiill of USA ifistitutioiif uod»r f^OOO 
•ArollMnt tiMA otiwrt UHI inolodftd iMiiiot in tlio s««M«r 
MMioo biidfot: for toeli ttiidoot «euviti»s. mis t^t #»p«€iAlly 
troo for priv«tto iMt&tiiitloiis I. Oil witJh mlUr «iirol Iinm»k« 
(7i«l eoMMirod to Uroor omo llfftl. 

Si9iilric»iitly I.Oil Moro iwlveriiitio* io %lm Hortu C4Nitr#l 
reoloA viiH OArollmiiits ovor 0*000 fOIII iHsn (#»« #firot lii«itf 
(2041 fuodod toeli •vonca fro* cho soMRor sosston ibydfot. 
liiffollMBfc Aito lo otltor ro^lofit mm not foaod roUtod. ttiis is 
•A owoptloii to tlM 90f»orsl piietaro i»«ti«MMilly wtwro »«»ct» 
oct.ivitlo« oio prodoanioMtly found in iaotit^tloos witu t««» tlMA 
0*000 oarolliNtot* ••p«cl«lly in private lii«titatlo<i«. 

Or«d««to ««iil«t«iit4ih|p« wero j|«»pport«d from « portion of tM 
Bww wi r ii09«ioa ^«idf9t In « 9ifiiifi^iitly t,OII Ur^r par<?^t#fo 
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of tho Inatitutions where aununer session ia orgnnized as an 
integral part of the year round university operation. Among 
public univeroitiee in the North Central and Southern regions and 
private universities in the Southern region, there were 
significantly (.05) larger percentages of graduate assistantships 
supported by monies allocated from the summer session budget than 
was tho case in other regions. Significantly (.01) more graduate 
assistantships wore allocated as a part of the summer session 
budget in institutions with less than 8,000 enrollment (81%) 
compared to others (63%) with larger enrollments. However, in 
the North Central area, a significantly (.01) larger percentage 
of institutions enrolling over 8,000 than others (441 compared to 
11%) used summer session budget monies for graduate 
assistantships. This was a deviation from circumstances in other 
regions. 

A significantly (.05) larger percentage of institutions 
organized with summer session as an integral part of the year 
round operation than others also used a portion of the summer 
session budget to fund public service non-credit programs. 
However, a significantly (.05) larger percentage of institutions 
in which the summer session was a separate entity funded faculty 
research from a portion of the summer session budget. A 
significantly (.05) larger percentage of North Central region 
public universities than those in other regions allocated monies 
from the summer session budget for faculty research. 

Faculty fellowships were made available from the summer 
session budget in significantly (.01) more institutions (95%) 
with under 8,000 enrollment than in others (87%). A larger 
percentage of public than private institutions (10% compared to 
2%) supported such fellowships. In the Southern region, a 
significantly (.05) larger percentage of institutions supporting 
faculty fellowships from summer session budgets had enrollments 
over 8,000. In no other region was institutional size related to 
this practice. 

Summary of Significant USA Relationships . Summer session 
budget monies were used to support student cultural and social 
events (picnics, dances, lectures, readings, tours, drama, etc.) 
in significantly more universities when summer session is 
organized as part of a year round operation, in more public than 
private, and in more institutions with less than 8,000 
enrollment, except in the Nort: Central area. A portion of such 
funds was used for graduate assistantships in significantly more 
public universities in the North Central and Southern regions 
than in other regions, in more private than public universities 
in the Southern region, in more institutions with less than 8,000 
headcount enrollment than others, except in the North Central 
region, and in summer sessions organized as an integral part of 
the year round operation. Public service non-credit programs 
were supported from the summer session budget in significantly 
more institutions where summer session was an integral part of 
year round operation, but such support for faculty research was 
found in significantly more institutions where the summer session 
was organized as a separate entity and in the North Central 
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region more than in other regions. Signif ie^intly more 
institutions provided from auch funds faculty fellowshlpn in wore 
public than private and with less than 8,000 hendcount 
onroUmont, except in the Southern region. 

Percentaqea of Budget Expenditures . Respondents from 
Institutions indicating a portion of the summer session budget, 
exclusive of indirect and/or overhead costs, was aJlogated for 
graduate assiatantshipa, public service non-credit programs, and 
faculty research were asked what percentage of the budget wau 
allocated for such purposes, shown in Table 3 are the numbers of 
institutions, by type, according to percent of the budget 
allocated for each purpose. For example, it can be seen that 3 
public comprehensive institutions allocated II of the summer 
session budget for graduate assistantships exclusive of Indirect 
and/or overhead costs. 



TABLE 3 

PORTION OF TOTAL SUMMER SESSION BUDGET 
ALLOCATED FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 



Type of 
Institution 



Percentages 

> 6 16 n B 20 



Research, Public 
Research, Private 
Doctoral Granting 
Doctoral Granting 
Comprehensive, 
Comprehensive, 



Graduate Assistantships 



Public 
Private 
Public 
Private 



1 

1 
1 
2 



1 



1 1 1 



r 



1 



Canadian University 
TOTALS 

Research, Public 
Research, Private 
Doctoral Granting, Public 
Doctoral Granting, Private 
Comprehensive, Public 
Comprehensive, Private 
Canadian University 
TOTALS 



1 



2 
2 



1 



0 1 4 0 0 1 
Public Service Non-Credit Programs 

1 



1 

3 



1 1 



1 1 



Research, Public 
Research, Private 
Doctoral Granting, Public 
Doctoral Granting, Private 
Comprehensive, Public 
Comprehensive, Private 
Canadian University 

TOTALS 0 



2 
1 

3 0 0 
Faculty 



0 3 
Research 

T 



1 



Less than 10% 
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Observation reveals that most inatitutionw fundinfj yrtidurttr* 
asaiatantBhipB and non-credit public aervip© progrflmB with a 
portion of the summer aeasion operating butjg^t expend 51 or Una 
for each purpose. Moat inatitutiona funding faculty research 
from the summer aeaaion operational budget expend between 8t-l2» 
for that purpoae. 



Reaponaibi litiee of Summ er >Qeapion Oi rectjoi^s 

Respondents of all univeraities were aaked to indicate the 
types of work pertinent to summer sessions for which they had 
major (more than anyone else) responsibility and how the 
responsibility had changed since 1982. shown in Table 4 are the 
if*!;i«?«7!I..^!f*'''''*' ®i responses indicating major responsibilities 
Of administrate.;, and how the responsibility had changed. For 
example, it can be seen that 621 had major responsibility for 
summer session publicity and public relations; 16% indicated 
since 1982 the responsibility had increased; 4% indicated a 
vSf^^*?** reported no change in responsibility. Viewing 

the data, one can determine the five major predominant 
roaponsibilities of summer session administrators were reported 
as t f ■ 



Editing the summer session bulletin 
Cancelling classes because of low enrollment 
Setting policy on minimum class size 
Publicity and public relations 
Preparing the institutional budget 



TABLE 4 



PERCENT BY fiAJOR RESPONSIBILITY AND CHANGE SINCE 1982 



Type of 

Responsibility 



With Major 
Responsibil itv 



Change since 1982* 
Increase Decrease Same 



Publicity and 

public relations 
Edit summer session 

bulletin 
Submit an 'ual report 
Prepare instructional 

budget 

Establish fees and tuition 
Authorize funds for 

dropouts 
Set policy on 

mlninum class size 
Appoint visiting faculty 
Determine salaries 

for visiting faculty 



62 


16 


4 


42 


69 


12 


2 


52 


52 


4 


1 


46 


59 


9 


2 


46 


23 


2 


1 


20 


37 


3 


2 


31 


64 


10 


2 


51 


39 


4 


3 


31 


41 


4 


1 


35 



29 



24 



Cancel elttsses beaauga 







8 


I 


*»3 


AuthoriKQ coum^ 












36 


I 


2 


32 


Conduct co9t-*incom0 












5 I 


8 


1 


40 


Approve or dieapprova 










courpi^ offerings 




10 




\\ 


ReviaionB in course 










of f orings 


46 






38 


Set itudQnt maKimimum 










cldBB load 


39 


6 


I 


31 


Adviao on atudont 










admiaaion policy 


29 


3 


1 


25 


Arran9e aummer 










graduation exerciaea 


1 2 


2 




10 


Pre-* and poat-^aaaaion 










clinicBf workahopaf 










aeminara or inatitutaa 


26 


4 


1 


21 


Monitor drop/add procoaa 


39 


2 




34 


Student regiatration 










proceau re a 


4 1 


J 




36 


Diatribute ( collect 








grade aheeta 


23 


2 




20 


Student diaciplinary 










action 


10 


.5 


.5 


9 


Aaaign claaarooma 










and facilitiea 


41 


5 


2 


34 


Batabliah on<*campu8 








houaing policiea 


6 


0 


.5 


6 



^Difference between aum of percentagca and 100 due to non* 
reaponae. 

Since 1982 greateat increaaea were reported in the following 
reaponaibilitieax 

Publicity and public relatione 
Editing the aumiMr aeaaion bulletin 
Setting policy on nininua claaa aize 
Approving or diaapproving claaa offeringa 
Preparing the inatructional budget 

Moat reapondenta reported no changet and amall (4% or leaa) 
percentagea indicated there had been a decreaae of the 
reaponaibi litiea • 

In the USA, aignif icantly (.OS) larger percentagea of aummer 
aeaaion directora in non-*public than public inatitutiona 
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indicated they had feeponsibi I ity for |iut»Uejty and public 
relations, approval ©f eourse arferincfft, <?lasB cancel lacicins 
beeauae of low enrollment, reviaions in eourst? orfarimjs, ediiin«| 
the iummer aesaion bulletin, ©atabUshin^ auiwiar school feas and 
tuition, authorising refunds for deposita, authoriseing course 
withdrawals, setting maximum student class load, and advising on 
student admission policy. No differences were found according to 
enrollment sise, region of location, calendar, control, or suHw^r 
session organization, aignifieant differenees appeared 
concerning a few responsibilities by institutional type ^ind 
between association member and non-member institutions. 

A significantly (.05) larger percentage of association 
member institutions than others (76* compared to 54*) indicated 
responsibility for publicity and public relations had remained 
the same, but a larger percentage of non-association members 
reported that responsibility had increased (38* compared to 19*). 
significantly (.05) more non-association member institutions 
(26*) than members (9*) reported an increased responsibility for 
cost-income analyses and the holding of pre- and post-session 
activities (33* compared to 3*). 

Significantly (.01) more administrators in Research 
Universities (100*) than in Comprehensive (87*) or Doctoral 
Granting (78*) who had responsibility for determining salaries 
f?r^^**i'f"' ^«ci*lty indicated there had been no change between 
1982 and 1984. Responsibility was reported to have decreased in 
more Doctoral Granting institutions (22*) and to have increased 
in Comprehensive institutions (13*). The same pattern of change 
was also significant regarding the establishment of summer 
session fees and tuition. 

Trends in Financial Support and Status 

Respondents were queried about trends since 1982 in amount 
and source of financial support and the status or prestige of the 
summer session. Although 48* of all respondents indicated the 
amount of financial support had remained the same, 18* indicated 
a decrease, and 27* reported an increase; only 7* did not 
respond. As to sources of support, 83* reported no change? 5* 
reported a decrease, while 4* reported an increase. Bight percent 
gave no response. A significantly (.01) larger percentage of USA 
institutions responding to the question with summer session 
organized as an integral part of the year round operation than 

• decrease in funding sources. A significantly 
(.02) higher percentage of USA private institutions (68*) 
reported no change than did the public (47*). Larger percentages 
of public than private institutions .^ported a decrease (20* 
compared to 9%) or an increase (33* compared to 23*). 
Significantly (.01) more Research Universities (19*) than others 
(0* Doctoral Granting and 2* Comprehensive) reported an increase 
In sources of financial support, and a larger percentage of 
Research (8%) and Comprehensive (6*) than Doctoral Granting 
reported a decrease. 
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of mamb^r in^dtuiion^ cc»t^r#d to naii-iitt*fMt>«if ft t4H}. 
Incr^Ana^ w^r^ reported by »ii!)i}iir f^arcent4g#» - 39* 4nd 30* • 

eighti^i^n percent; of aU in^iti tution^ raportml iner«t^<i?^a in 
KUHfiier 90fision nt^itae or pre^tiga, and 73t indicated it was 
uneh^n^^d. four pare^nt reported «i deciij^e, and 5* did nat 
rc?f9pond* fh^r^ ^^^t? diff»rani^«? in trafid bj^iiad fin in^?t it^it if^h^* i 
iii^i regional loedtioni or e^l^indar. to ehan^a m pr^dti^ja 
of the nufwmr nofiiiion^ a iiani f icunt ) y (.0^) t^r^ar pareanlii<9«» of 
a^Aociation mc^mb^r inst itutlonti than otharn (l^t) raport^l 

an ineroaaa b^twaon 1982 and A largar parcantage (831) of 

the non-*ai9ociat ion members than laa^nbdrs (67*) raporta4 
chan^i^t 

Trandft in En rollmanttt 

Al \ inat i tutiona 

Undergraduate Iq^qt diviaion enroUm^nta wer^ r<^port€?d up in 
221 of all inati tutiona# 6wn in 301^ and unchanged in 391. Nin^ 
percent did not reply. Undorqraduat*^ upper diviaion enrol Ipenta 
in aumm^r seaaiona wore reported up in 271 of the inatitutiona^ 
unchanged in 471 # and down in 19%. Non-reaponae waa 61. The 
percentiige of undergraduatea who were aumner term viaitora (not 
aeeking a degree there) were reported up in 161 of the 
inatitutiona* down in 13l# and unchanged in S9I« Ten percent did 
not give an anawer. Graduate enrol Imenta were down in 26% of the 
inatitution** up in 27%# and unchanged in 341. Thirteen percent 
did not reapond. The greateat fluctuation appeared to be in 
nunber of headcount atudonta enrolled; they increaaed in about 
four out of every ten inatitutiona and decreaaed in about the 
aame proportion. Average number of atudenta in the couraea 
reouiined the aame in one^half the inatitutiona* increaaed in one 
fourth* and decreaaed in about one-*f ifth. The percentage which 
aummer aeaaion non*^uplicative headcount enrollmenta were to 
academic year non*dupl icative headcount enrollmenta waa reported 
up in 16%# down in 16l# and the aame in 531. 

USA Inatitutiona 

A aignif leant (.01) difference waa found among USA public 
Inatitutiona baaed on Inatltutlonal alze aa to change in 
percentage of undergraduate vlaltor enrol laienta. A larger 
percentage of Inatitutiona under 8 #000 enrollment (311) noted an 
lncreaae# while a larger percentage (22%) of thoae larger noted a 
decreaae. About the aame percentagea of each else group 
Indicated the enrollment waa the aame. There waa a algnlf leant 
(.05) difference in change of graduate enrollmenta in public 
inatitutiona by institution site. A significantly larger 
percentage (47%) of the institutions with enrollments under 6#000 
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h^fsdepyn? etudfeflts eft«jiftr«<J iv> at th^ Uf^jc^r in^umuah*. 
indicted an inere^se. A s it^ni r itiint |y (.o*»» Ufi|«f oeieam^ye 
Of the Uf^tr instutitiens t4H) ih^n »i«4ll«r <30o** c^U) 
indieatad the peretnta^e ©r tir^dtjaie c»nroni»onts «*it«i Mneh«nQe«l 
between 1982 and 1984. * 

In private USA institutions, a siqnit leant Jy {,o?j Urqef 
percentage of smaller institutiong t75»} than Urgsf ones { n%j 
indicated there had l»##n ns jrhaft^e ir tmderaradu^t^ up|>#f 
division enrollments. A laryer percentafo of lar^^er privet** 
institutions (421) than smaller one« f©p©rted th^re had h«en 
increase (2H). No other changes in enrollments wero 
significantly different baaed on institutional site. 

The enly significant difference t.05) found on a regional 
oasis in enrollment trends related to percentage changes in 
undergraduate upper division enrollments, in the North Central 
and New England-Middle States regions, there had oeen greater 
increases betwen 1982 and 1984 C 30* and 32*, respectively) than 
in the Southern (20*) and Western-Northwestern (61) regions. In 
the latter regions larger percentages rej>orted no change, a 

w*"^^ larger percentage of non -association members, 

15 1* ) than members (31*) reported no change in undergraduate 
lower division enrollments, and a larger percentage of member 
institutions (33*) than others (18*) reported an increase. There 
ftJM-IiJSi }?f?^*y (.01) larger decrease in graduate enrollments 
of ftesearch (56*) universities than in Doctoral Granting (32*) or 
comprehensive (25*), and Comprehensive institutions had the 
largest increase (41* compared to 4* and 9*). 

A significant (.05) difference existed in Research 
Universities compared to Doctoral Granting and Comprehensive 
Universities in undergraduate upper-division enrollments. 
Decreases were reported in ftesearch Universities (40*), 
Comprehensive (19*), and Doctoral Granting (10*), but increases 
were reported in 24*, 26*, and 43*, respectively. 

Trends in Productivity Measures 

The total number of credit hours generated in all 
institutions was reported down by 34*, up by 40*, and unchanged 
by 24*. Non-response was 2*. other indices of iuaner session 
productivity are shown in Table 5. 

The total number of credit hours and numbers of credit 
courses offered went up in slightly over one-fourth of all 
institutions and down in about one-fourth of them. The average 
number of courses taken by students changed least, up in 9* and 
11* down. Numbers of headcount students were reported up in 40*, 
down in 36%, and unchanged in 21* of the institutions. Average 
number of students in courses were reported up in 25* and down in 
pi. Ratio of summer headcount to academic year was reported up 
in 161 and down in 16*. Productivity measures were unrelated to 
i^.stitutional type, site, type of control, regional location, or 
association membership. 
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^Diff^ronc«» b^iw#^n tum of (H^rc^ntd ^m) 100 da«^ lo non* 

Creative SawRff Sonaion Proqr»»ft 

One->third of #11 r^tipondentft indicated that in ^ith#r or 
both the 1983 or 1984 aam»#r ft^tftionf there %^^re pr€>frd«R& and/or 
dctivitiei which could b« contid^r^ innovative* unique* 
eKe«RpUry# or exporiinental . Thirty-^one percent of the USA 
reapondentt (60 institutions) and 501 of the Canadian respondents 
(S) listed or described such prograsis* Significantly (.05) »ore 
private institutions i#ith headcount enrol li»Qnts over 8*000 than 
others reported the presence of such a prograsi? there ^as no 
difference anong public institutioni^ in this respect. 

Prograps identified which were deeded to fit those 
categories are listed below by type of institution* 

USA Private CosBg>rehenaive Universities and Colleges 

""Me have a progran for new freshmin who pay $400 roop and 
activity fee# no tuition for the suMser* For the local cocHsunity 
students # we have a prograsi whereby they can take up to 12 hours 
(full-load) for $22S. These »ust be new freshMn.** 



"Jubilant suBSfisr *~ non-acadMic course offerings for citiiens 
over €0 years old. Citiiens could slso sit in s regular college 
eourse for one week« if desirod. One week workshops for 
Christian educators. Susisr Honors early enrollMnt for high 
school juniors with GPA greater than 3.0 could enroll for up to 
12 hours of college credit for susNSier tern.* 
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CAii^uii f©f the first wooH, The remttinder tir u*e t»oi j| is 

t»y eorrentM^ndence with t^H* iftutractor d%ifift«i the 
summer. All eeurs@s are taught on this u^^is, petr4asts of tnj^, 
the pr99r#« iiwufeil m the tyj«»# j*r e&tifseii which ^fc* orj^r*<i. 
iia4ent ©nfQUwaftt i& ||«iieci th****«» stvjti«ot«* ^Ua Hi»vc 4 .f.o 
hifhtr 6PA. 

*f>roc)r4«i by the rttrt>i*it\ u^n^aiitie «)e|^4r t»e»}it t^o tu} tyfojKif 

{JfO^fA* to (^O tOj C«llfQr«l4 £le4lin9 «4th the i«of|«| «j 

tdl^viaioni pro9r#n for tesi^haf s of gifted atatJents . * 

•High pchool junior prmmm tjusliric»4 hi^h school jt<niotto 
a11o«^«I to t4He 3 hour eogr«i«? fr«*« dufiniji saiMKer heiween t their) 
junior «n<l senior year." 

"Overseas bys4n«»ss ii^inj»r«* in Mgaai^, jJesimiinsvi^* )iiitei»iii 
a<9>mfMrft on cut tural/a^hnic areas of Nau Varii t'ltyi non-ercHm 
of farinas in eontr^ict work with eort*or^t ions; nen-cr»4i« Un«j«<».j«* 
stfiAinArfi.'" 

USA Public Cowprehonaive Univ«rffitiee and CoU ^es 

•A IMth-Seli>ne@ IntcUut» wa» d^v^lopad for s*?cond»ry school 
t«dch«rfi who «r« CQACh^nf math and/or aei#ne© without adequate 
preparation. This involved wath^matiei* ch#»iitry« biology, 
physica, and 6cienc« cKlucation. This will t»<? continued in 1 

"essenciala of Latini used in place of 090 Co-mposition ski Us. 
Offer courses off cavpus in second ho»e developewnts m Pocono 
Houncain area. Offer business 4 Cowputer Science courses at 
night in sumer sessions fnot done before). Increase the nun4»#r 
of hoiBe study courses on undergraduate level." 

•An eiderhostel program was held in 1114. • 

*£nergy Workshop for Teachers - 3 -week intensive 3 -hour course. 
It is funded by the Shell Foundation and incorporates several 
field trips. Teachers are selected fro» an application process 
and are expected to integrate luterials into classes at the 

aecondary level, european Susiness Tour 2 1/2 
week )>credit hour course or participants »ay be continuing 
education students. The course visits international business 
executives and gains a perspective on international Mnageisent , 
Marketing and finance. Hatraii Coiiparative education Series 
j-««eek« 3-hour credit course for teachers to gain a wultl- 
cultural and coiH>«rative educational perspective. Local Hawaiian 
cultures and sites used as instructional aid.* 
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Ni4nta.cl(#t I<il4n4i H^rin^ Hi^lofy t^ro^r^in «^f^ H^ni\^ck^*. lol^ndi 
Arch^lo^y in ftoftton,* 

w^^kt In th# ^''iK^li t^r»* itad«intii 4tt^i?nd cUssi 4 htur$* 4 tt4>% 1& 
d4y« 4 Hi^Ht cUiiiioii iw^^i on# ni<?|ht 4 lor 4 hpar» t^r 

*ei4#rhoital Pr^r4nt| Stad^ni Tr4niiiiieini MicJ^»ian4 Ara4 l*rt>9r4iri 
for Ninon in Enf in^^f inf • * 

*Kvanin9 4n4 §aiwi«tr 8SN co*«i|il*^t ion f*fe-9rii*n* 

*ricsia «iehool in 4rch#ologyi Si^ni^h i rrench Jn^^*^ i tu^e^i Saw^r 

*'Sp^c44liit^ honofi pro9r4ffift for hi^h achot^S ^tudt^ntu 4crosii$ fh# 
USA HI4*Ham4niiieii, Hit.-Soe44l Sci#nc^^.* 

^'Coiipac^r Cdn^i Sutaki Pii4no F#44^o<^yi In»trai»^nt k#(^ir for &4n4 
Di r<^ct or A ** 

^St4r« ProqrMA * Str^nf thinning dfi4lytic4l 4f>d r^incmin^ iildU^ 
for hiqh school utodontsi Scor<& Pro9r4» » norai^r ctmpux^r 4n(i 
rocrodtJiondl enrlclwont for n^iddl^ fichool «iyd#n^ti fr^» 
Bnfinoerinq Proormn for hi^h school minority students; &4iic 
Skills Proqr^ for Piddle school stad<»n(s; Cocsipat^rr Enrichsitni 
for hi^h school studonts.* 

^Attompts h»v« t>o«n iMid» to t>^tt(@r hslsnct couri^ 4nd (»ro9r4ifi 
offor^n^s. Diri^t sarvi»ys to students for input. 
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At'.|i,l,M»y |'|...|.,tMoi-i 

ii «-U. rhi% prmqfi^m ^&m&f^4 ^ru^M 4 t nestle 
m%t%t ¥(^min^0 <ind cr^^tiva writing.* 

rr^ntman Sanmrr Institute a prc>rr«!ihih«n «MRmit»r t»r»«r«» lor 
r«»^aUr ncud^ntt in ntf^ of rwdiA^ io«. • 

ri*^™^!^ eoursea in aUowinf t^re-j^ref s,.Ku4^mti 

«roui«l two t©f»tcst •e«c«ll»n«r« in K^aeationi ^nd -Clfretion yt*»r 

I I t I • 

^Special Theiftt f»ro9f4n« eKt^rinv^ntAl coafae* t»v 
Itll*^^ wr4pi>»4 4r«»«n4 thr*N* or f©iir the»es seiectea tm iHt* 

«Si**J'!l?*^**i Writers Conf«r©neei St«^e C«ht»4t w^r^thofej 

SEA f>r<»9r«» for T«l9nc«4 Children* j 

liliJfi^** «l««ent4ry schtwl i#ach#ri of science #n4 

^l2IJiI?f !^ off«r^ «v«n4n«) cUt«e» in %tw 9immr 

U*! ******** ****** ^Wr»i*4il for fo*»r ^v«ni«f» 

«T, TH - 5tJ0>9iJ0} for t ft^nieftcor hour credit • 

fSSTK^frSIfT ^fli*^***-.'** •ctjatiot hiqhly t«Unt«d hi^h ichool 
tocnoolo^y 
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f«m< iV^li 1^ rf^n 3 ^^f^i |<*t4 ft1i|'!e d^cf-m i| } c«.J | r ai 3 Po^rit^y <*^^,-.'4 ,i*<ik 3 

<ir ret ifiirjo'^ 

1 §f J r i#l?lMr..tft^ f:i 1^1 ^ J 

Mitf#4lfl^ ^f^4 Ih^s airi^i^ if«*^li f*>i 

Hi C«itf Sri^nw* }4M49if%tii4»4ii c^f^^^r 

mlip^^ ^^n4 ii^hi#Vi*ti^ ^Ht^ ^m^M i*^ HR^jnf^in ih^Jir hi^h J#v«?l 

*^^»t»rn Art<i f<>#^ivaJ whicli hkIi^4#4 * ^v^w^^iaw ant it 1^4 

AAM^ri^t Art« i Ha^^niti^ii^ * T*r><fhnal^y T#d^iy\ Ci»nfar#nra an 
written tnd tj^i^ti^n Kn^Hih in c^rd^r to iinpfovit in#cracti^ i»f 
finfUftti. enviri^nii#ni#} §i?4#nc^ f;44#^<itii»n ^r^f#fi^ in 
nounuiinii inc)i»d#i «ti9 Cjch^ in %iw Siot ropiest ri#}4 

{Or<eN90n Tr^tl fort I* 

tMTMtli In f#9% n^uM^r (#r^i» At^« i^v^i on ^oii(% ^jf #ir« 

conditioning'" 

^^rwfwm STMT • itn opi^rtanicv <^©f *ctii#vi^r§ m hifh icfiooi 
to b ^ o iN» quatifiod for colt«^idt# dilmi99ion #9 4 r^satt of 

u^ovfsd p#rfonM4«€!0 In #c#d€i»ie i^)#ctm d^rinf ^n int^fisi¥# 13 
iMNili lMtractlon4il pro9r4m»** 
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first ^ttiifi «i*if4 i*»iti«'i^ « -itsj c<»i>i. 

^^ni^-f-eciS ^f-<^ficN:||4^^| t I credit fVcS «fH|«.i ^ |»e«,i.J«5 

l*t»f #»«l'|ts||*f|y » C||*^ft*?«t«M ¥ t|;,<i,«| 

]afi|^t/etsaiOf hi«iH «rf4<?«*| ^ti*4«ni%, m l£«itJ<i«4. Calf 

el iMrtne *r|««c« »*©f j|6»*0(*» fsf teachers* 4» A«i»if<*t-tsJc*.ty 
PHU in lif^e). <iS e.«^ttif iieief^ett fciif t&«rh«»f6, ri fresh li«it>r 

fiti»9r4im Anvariv'^ftn ftfric^H^ir^, In #44ii4q«, ^ h«v«» «ev«r«J 

*S*im pf«>9f««i« ^rjftf#4 4« \n« tc^li^i* f»t Arc>»u«>c^gr^ tnd 
pror#fiion«t« in 

ftiim«#rli r«rrand/S#«#«l 1 Surfer f»r©fr4M» t<S<»fi4^ne>4 

*^ Ctl"ft<>i*l4#ri i|»«»nt9in P#»*«rcl» Station 

ft. AUit^^ «nd clo»© to Contin^t^l diviii#i ttasi? TtM*4tfo 
f^stlvAi toii^rt Sullivan prt»dueiionili SHdMi^rf^ in 
l>foduciiimt Writlnf about Lit#r«tvf« Pro^f^ (riisfta c«r«l«ic-k 
*nd l.tvitt« t>ip»r%jimnt of Snf 

*tlAiv«rsicy fre^ratiofi ^rofrtn for f«dtiv# Ajntricftn st^entsi 
finviroM»«fit«t i4'^4tiOfl Inttit^t9 - #n 9Kf»9r iii>^t4i i oroar^A 
oooditetod off CMfMSi Mysic edwc«tion Woriifttio^ - ioel«*4«s **ptt 
KAOMA »ttslcl«fl«« iMivortity students, juiiiof Ami ft^nior Aioh 
•titdoots «#orliioa in v«riotf« «rfl«i stid) at J«tt i Svioo Choir, 
Mr^Miioo, Co«)dt*etini9 and ctttntiMtos in a cooc^&rt* 
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ififtt f t^claf 45^ ^nrl^ca^t^fcr fai^h |/|€^f4$« C^^^4\^^^ n^M^^t^*" 
^^^jfmitmft S<l«ff<^^«^ |^f*i»4t#^ f^^f *r^<>K>e| ^t^#4«^«^ '^^^i<w|^v<|o-c|f 4 i 
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SECTION 3 



COMPARATIVE DATA ON TRENDS 



Introduction 

During the 1982 study , study participants were asked to 
predict what changes would occur in the future regarding selected 
characteristics of summer sessions. Data from both studies are 
presented in this section for only institutions holding 
association membership (WASSA or NAASS) and for the total group 
of 1985 study respondents, both Canadian and USA. 

Productivity Indices - Curriculum 

Shown in Table 6 are the percentages of USA and Canadian 
respondents holding WASSA or NAASS membership who indicated 
change which had occurred between 1978 and 1981 and their 
prediction for 1982-85. Shown also are the changes reported 
between 1982 and 1984 by the 1985 sample of USA institutions 
holding association membership as well as for all USA and 
Canadian institutions. 

Viewing Table 6 one can see, for example, that the largest 
percentage (68%) of USA membership respondents in the sample 
reported an increase in number of credit hours generated in 
summer term between 1978-81. The largest percentage (44%) 
indicating a category of expected change indicated number of 
credit hours were unchanged between 1982 and 1984, but the 
largest percentage of the 1985 membership sample (47%) indicated 
there had been an increase. The largest percentage of 
respondents from all USA institutions (40%) also indicated there 
had been an increase. One can see too that the largest 
percentage of respondents from Canadian institutions holding 
association membership (50%) indicated the number of credit hours 
generated between 1978 and 1981 had remained unchanged, but the 
largest percentage (67%) predicted an increase between 1982 and 
1985. In 1985, 60% of the respondents from all Canadian 
institutions indicated there had indeed been an increase. Other 
data in both Tables 6 and 7 are to be read and interpreted in the 
same fashion. 

As can be seen, data in these tables will permit a 
comparison between the change predicted by a sample of USA 
association member respondents in 1982 and a report by another 
1985 sample as to change which did occur between 1982 and 1984. 
Data also permit a comparison between predicted and reported 
change between USA association members and change reported by 
respondents from a sample of all USA universities and colleges. 
Comparisons can be made also between predicted change by 1982 
Canadian membership institutions and reported change by all 1985 
institutions. 
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TABLE 6 



PERCENT CHANGE REGARDING CURRICOLUH PRODUCTIVITY MEASURES 



Index of 
Productivity 
and Group 



Change 1978-81 
De- Sane In- 
crease crease 



Expected Change 1982-85 Reported Change 1982 
De- Sane In- De- Same In- 
crease crease crease 



crease 



Number of credit 
Hours Generated 
USA Assn. Men. 

Sample 119821 
USA Assn. Mem. 

Sample 11985) 
1965 all USA 
Canadian Mem. 
1985 all Canadian 

Number of Credit 
Hours Offered 
USA Assn. Mem. 

Sample (1982) 
USA Assn. Mem 
Sample 11985) 
1985 all USA 
Canadian Mem. 
1985 All Canadian 

Number of Credit 
Courses Offered 
USA Assn. Mem. 

Sample 11982) 
USA Assn. Mem, 
Sample (1982) 
1985 all USA 
Canadian Mem. 
1985 All Canadian 

o 



17 IS 68 



29 44 27 



17 50 33 



33 67 



22 2] 51 



50 50 



26 38 36 



57 43 



33 


22 


47 


36 


24 


!2 


10 


30 


60 



30 46 24 



50 50 



25 


51 


25 


27 


46 


27 


10 


50 


40 



26 47 27 



43 57 



23 


51 


26 


26 


47 


27 


20 


40 


40 
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Predicted and Reported Chance 

One can observe that the largest percentages of 1982 USA 
membership respondents predicted there would be no change in 
number of sunmer session credit hours offered and the number of 
credit courses offered, and the largest percentages of both USA 
membership and all institutional respondents indicated there had 
been no change between 1982 and 1984. However, the largest 
percentage of USA association nembers selecting a change category 
predicted there would be no change in number of credit hours 
generated, but the largest percentages of respondents from 
membership institutions and from all USA institutions indicated 
there had been an increase between 1982 and 1984. Increases in 
number of credit hours generated and number of credit hours 

reported for 1978-81 by USA association members 
168% and 51%, respectively). Number of credit hours offered were 
reported unchanged for this period by 38% and to have increased 
by 36%. 

Two thirds of the Canadian respondents from member 
institutions predicted an increase in number of credit hours 

respondents from all institutions in 
1985 indicated there had been an increase during the 1982-84 
period. As to number of credit hours offered, Canadian 
association members were equally divided between predicting an 
increase or no change, but the largest percentage of respondents 
foS? * i institutions (50%) indicated there was no change between 
1982 and 1984. The largest percentage of Canadian member 
institutions (57%) predicted an increase in number of credit 
courses offered, but 40% each of the respondents of all Canadian 
universities in 1985 reported there was either no change or an 
increase. 

Productivity Indices - Enrollments 

Shotm in Table 7 are data on change reported in the period 
1978-1981, the predicted change 1982-1985, and the reported 
change 1982-1984. Changes relate to number of headcount 
students, average number of students, average number of courses 
taken by students and ratio of summer non-duplicative enrollment 
to enrollment in the other part of the year. 

It can be seen that the largest percentage of USA 
association members (59%) indicated the ratio of summer non- 
duplicative enrollments to other term non-duplicative enrollments 
had remained unchanged between 1978 and 1981, were predicted to 
remain unchanged during 1982-85 (51%), and were reported to have 
remained unchanged between 1982-84 by 57% and 61%, respectively, 
of the USA association members and all USA institutions studied. 
While the largest percentage of Canadian respondents (60%) 
reported an increase for 1978-61, the largest percentage (71%0 
predicted no change for 1982-85, and the largest percentage (67%) 
reported no change for 1982-84. 
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TABLE 7 



PERCENT CHANGE REGARDING ENROLLMENT PRODUCTIVITY MEASURES 



6 S9 34 



20 20 60 



Index of 
Froductivity 

and Group 

I of Suoner non-duplicative 
RC vas to other tern non- 
duplicatlve enrol Inent 
USA Assn. Men. 

Sample (1962) 
USA Assn. Men. 

Sanple (1985) 
1985 all USA 
Canadian Men. 
1985 all Canadian 
No. of Headcount Students 
USA Assn. Men. 

Sanple (1982) 18 
USA Assn. Men. 

Sanple (1985) 
1985 all USA 
Canadian Men. 
1985 all Canadian 
Av. No. Students In Courses 
USA Assn. Men. 

Sanple (1982) 
USA Assn. Men 

Sanple (1985) 
1985 all USA 
Canadian Men, 
1985 all Canadian 
Av. No. of Courses Taicen 
USA Assn. Men. 

Sanple (1982) 16 
USA Assn. Men. 

Sanple (1985) 
1985 all USA 
Canadian Men. 17 
1985 all Canadian 

, ERJC 



Change 1978-81 Expected Change 1982-85 Reported Change 1982^84 
De- Sane In- De- Sane In- Oe- 
crease crease crease 



crease 



crr^.-r 



8 42 



18 



SI 



31 



70 



29 



15 67 



25 



42 



33 



33 67 



29 



71 



50 



13 



50 



37 



14 43 43 



14 



29 



57 



49 35 



21 



53 



25 



33 50 



57 43 



45 



16 
20 



39 
39 

10 



Sane In* 
crease 



57 
61 

67 



16 
23 



27 
19 

33 



45 

1 

90 



21 


49 


30 


21 


55 


24 


10 


20 


70 


19 


69 


12 


12 


78 


10 


11 


22 


11 
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USA association neabers reported an Increase in ntmber of 
headcount students bet«#een 1978 and 1981 (671), predicted no 
change 1982-85 (42%), and reported an increase bett^n 1982-84 
(45%). However, among all USA institutions 39% reported a 
decrease, and 39% reported an increase. Canadian association 
neabers indicated there had been an increase in number of head 
count students in susner sessions for 1978-81 (67%), predicted an 
increase for 1982-85 (71%), and 90% of all institutions indicated 
there had been an increase bett«een 1982 and 1984. 
, The largest percentage of USA menbership institutions (50%) 
indicated there had been an increase for 1978-81 in average 
number of students in courses and predicted the number would be 
unchanged for 1982-85 (50%), while the largest percentages of 
both USA association members (49%) and all USA institutions 
studied (55%) indicated there had been no change between 1982 and 
* 2f * percentage of Canadian member respondents 143%) 

indicated that the average number of students in courses had been 
unchanged or had increased for 1978-81, but 57% predicted an 
increase for 1982-85. Seventy percent of all Canadian university 
respondents indicated there had been an increase between 1982 and 
1 ^84 • 

i?®^' largest percentage of USA association members 
(49%) indicated there had been no change for 1978-81 in the 
average number of courses taken by students, and 53% predicted no 
change for 1982-85. Both USA association members (69%) and all 
USA respondents (78%) indicated there was no change for 1982-84. 
Respondents from Canadian members institutions (50%) indicated 
there had been an increase in the average number of sunner 
session courses taken by students for 1978-81, and 57% predicted 
no change for 1982-85; 78% of all universities indicated no 
change had, in fact, occurred during 1982-84. 

Among USA institutions, respoiuient predictions made in 1982 
were correct for 3 of the 4 items, and Canadian respondents 
correctly predicted change in all four respects. There were 
greater increases reported by USA association members for L 982-84 
than USA association members had predicted, but among all USA 
universities of the types studied there were decreases and 
unchanged enrollments in more institutions than had been 
predicted. 

Change in Financial Conditions 

Data presented in Table 8 relate to changes in the dollar 
amount and sources of financial support. Respondents of USA 
membership institutions were about evenly divided (38% compared 
to 40%) as to whether the dollar amount had been unchanged or 
increased between 1978-81. The largest percentage (40%) 
predicted no change for 1982-84, and a majority of both membera 
(64%) and all respondents of USA Institutions (54%) indicated no 
change had occurred for 1982-84. 
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PERCENT BY CHANGE BGCARDING FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
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In this r09Ard the largest percentdge fS7»| of Caiuidlan 
tt respondents indicated en increase in dollar aeount of 
support for 1978-81 but t^ere divided on whether there would he no 
change or an increase expected during 1982-8S (43% eachl. One- 
half of the respondents fro© all Canadian universities indicated 
a decrease had occurred between 1982 and 1984. 
iA<.. f?** '"^ Canadian M«ber respondents indicated that for 
1978-81, sources of financial support had been unchanged 174% and 
86%* respectively). A Majority of each 164% uSA and IQOI 
Canadian) group predicted no change beyond 1982. and the largest 
percentages of both USA M«ber as %#ell as all institutions and 

tii-^****^ universities reported no change between 1982 and 
1 984 • 

Predictions fron USA institutions were accurate in botn 
instances* but Canadian institutions apparently experienced 
unforseen decreases in dollar aaounts available since 1982 for 
suwer sessions. 

Organisational structure Change 

Between 1978 and 1981 change in the organisational structure 
for suaaer session was reported in 9* of the USA and none of the 
Canadian association Mbership institutions, in 1982, change 
««s being studied in 7% of the USA nenber institutions, an J 
changes were definitely contesplated in 7%, while the Mtter was 
reported under study in 14% of the Canadian penber institutions. 

In fact, 24 percent of the USA MMbership institutional 
respondents reported there had been an ad«inistrative 
reorganization affecting the organizational place«ent of 
fx?, ^"F^*^**" responsibility for the suswer session since 
I!. ^^J' 2®* of «SA institutions and for 

101 of alt Canadian universities. Obviously more change occurred 
aMxig USA institutions in this respect than had been anticipated. 

Change in Functioning 

In 5% of the USA Menber institutions both in 1982 and 1985 
and in no Canadian university the office was reported to take 
primary responsibility for developing the susmer session acad«?wic 
prograa. 

Coordination of prograns developed by instructional units 
was the node of operation reported in 1982 by 29 and 42 percents, 
'••P^tlvely, of USA and Canadian nesa>er universities. In 1985, 
30% of the USA association aeabers and 25% of all USA 
institutions reported this aode of operation. Ten percent of all 
Canadian institutions reported this node. 

In 1982, 34 and 28 percentages, respectively, of USA and 
Canadian universities were reported to use a combination of both 
C»oPfm49» «nd coordination, while in 1985 the reported 
percentages were 30% and 50% respectively for USA and Canadian 
association aesibers. The coabination aode w«s found in 28% of 
all USA institutions studied in 1985. 
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Mo chAn^o was apparent in USA inscltutiont ami th« apparent 
change in Canadian universities ero«> 28% to SOI using a 
ocMMkitnatlon sode My reflect a real change* or it (may reflect a 
difference in how respondents reported on this laatter. 
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A sumnary of findings is fivdn in thim «^%ton f«r «i«nwH?r 
MMlon or9«nix«tion« moO^ of office imetionittq «tMl l^ad^rship. 
«RroUiMnt«« philoftophic«t «tt«clwMm&«« fia«nc«« pft>ar«ms, 
productivity msar9S« progm creativity, «nd significant 
at[r«r^c«ff •ff«oci«C9d with sii*-, asuociAtion »e«b«r6hip* 
control, orgaDitdtioMl atruciar©, type, af>d location, ktthmm 
mry response waa analyt«<l by aaaociation with such factors as 
inaiitutionai sit«« type, association Meaiwrshlp, goofraphic 
location, control, and smnar session organl cation, only 
statisticaUy significMt l.OS level or higher! findina« havi» 
bQ9n report»d and suaiMrited. 

General Characteristics of Respondents 

1. Most institutions fOi»adian 701 i OSA 88%} enrolled 14,000 
or Smt»x headcount students at th# lAsin cantpms. Abmit ill 
of the USA and 201 of the Canadian respondents «.wre in 
institutions of 0,000 or less. In the USA, the laraest 
percentage of universities vitli ov«r 6,000 he«dcount w«re in 
the Itorth Central area, and the largest percentage of 
private institutions with that level of he«dcoun<t enrol Intent 
were in the liew England, Middle states and Southern regions. 

2. Of all universities, 71 1 were c^n a seinester ralendar, I A* on 

quarter systen, 31 on a trimester systen. 8% on a 4-1 -i 
syste«, and 3t on sone otiter sysieM. Significantly »ore fJSA 
puDlic than private universities were on a seonester or 
quarter system. 

J. Largest percentages of USA «ASSA and tiAASS imbers were tr<m 
the North Central, K«w England, Westerti, and Northwestern 

Philosoph ical Founds 1 491^1 

4. Ninety-three percent of the institutions reported having an 
institutional role and Mission stateftent for the «ain 
owpus, and 901 had been adopted/approved by the governing 
board. USA institutions Mre likely than others t© have a 
role and Mission stateMent for the caMpus are over 1,000 
headcount enrollMent, publicly controlled, and classified as 
a coMprehensive college or university. 
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S. Only 21% r«p<»fC«d tl>9 «ftiftt«oc9 o( « nissi^n af»d fotls 
sC4it(e««nt for Umi mmmr ••stion* attd only 9i of ihd 
institutions h«d sucti « ststomnc tlwit h«4 boon 9pf>nv94 l>y 
tho Institutional coMnunity Including the central 
administration. Ttv9 s uiw o a r session rol« and mission 
statemtnt had b»en r«vi«w«d internally within th^ ^st thr9i» 
y»ars In 16% of thft Institutions refMrtlng. USA 
unlv«rsltl«s l(Kat«d In th« M«st and Hortlu#»st regions ar# 
dnor^ liiwly than c^hoso located «l»»where to h«v« tn^r titan 
rol9 and mission statamdnts f<er mmamr s^sston*. 

^. Th9 S4imi»r session operation Is Included in th9 toyituf of 
th«r institution in about on»-chird of th* institutions. tiSA 
institutions located in ttw South^^rn and Utm enfland-mddi^ 
States r^icms af# mor@ lii(#ly than ihos<@ }oeat<^ in @ih#f 
re>9ions to includ# operation of th$ auMRi^r «#ition in th^ 
institutional hy^laira. 

7. Aboutt siK out of ton <57«| institutions r«port^ having a 
wrltt<>n statomsnt of specific policies and operatinf 
proceditros frul«s ai^ regulations) for th« summer sassion. 
Universities holding memb ership in either WAS5A or )iAASS are 
more lilcely than non-iwmbers to hav« a written statement of 
specific policies and operating procedures for the summer 
»9Ssion. 

The presence of a handbook for other document t «;ontaining 
the Skissim* and goals statmnent and policies and procedures 
for summer session w«s reported by l$% of the respotdents. 

9. Most Important purpM»es of summer sessions in USA and 

Canadian universities in rank order were providing courses 
for degree students* otber identifiable groups* and regular 
academic y<Mr students needing to make up deficiencies. 
Sumansr session purposes of encouraging the development of 
experljmftntal offer logs* providing suonmer employment for 
faculty* providing courses for Identifiable groups other 
th^n regular degree students* attracting new regular term 
admissions* and permitting academic year students to make up 
deficiencies were most likely to be found In public 
institutions* while better plant utiliiation and the 
provision of Income for th9 general institutional budg@t 
«#ere purposes most likely found in private USA universities. 

Suamer Session OreanUatlon 

10. Summer sessions were organ! ted as a separate entity in ft7« 
of all institutions* and in they were reported to be an 
integral part of the year-round operation. Significantly 
more USA universities with semester or quarter systems had 
suMser sessions organised separately from the academic year. 
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II. Only I%| of tiM instit««tioni indic^t^ tf^rd h«d ii^n 

orfMix^tiofuil plAc^iMmt of •umnwr ftoscion ddminiistfjition 

mpoflftibillty. Chan^o Had occur rod in 101 of ih« 
CanadiM «nd 20% of the USA uoiv«rtltiet. Sifnif ic«ntiy 
woro elun^ in MSA anlv«rtltl«t h«d b9«n l« tt» ttorUt 
Central and Meitem - lAorthM^ttern ref ions tH«n in oth#r 
ar«««. 

Sont9 •^Rwwr ft«««ioni lin S^;5A i*?5tJt«tao«« H*d i>*CTWB« a 
M»^r«t« entity a-dmSi^iatratively |J*J or towd^etariiy 
««t&il9 SI had t>eow» a *«p«r«te entity in botJh resfaects. Jn 
10« of ibotH Canadian aM USA aniv#rsiti#«« ft«wB«?r »#s»tc9n 
Had been eowHined **itH anoiN»f owtreacH 4*nji s^cH as 
Continuing education* e«tend#d L^arninf or £«tensi@n/r«fel 
Service, tetween tfl2 and 19t4, adiotniiitrative 
centralisation for prograiminf had 4ncre«»e4 in SJ* of 
institutions, di^reased in 6*, and re«uiin^ the «*»e m 77*. 

Leadership 

I). The aumner session administrator is an eK»officto »««ber of 
aftpropriate faculty senate coimittees, such as those 
oonosmed with calendar, budget, ae4id«Mic affairs, «t«, , in 
about one>halc of the respondinf institutions. The peraon 
chiefly responsible for the sumnsr session in USA 
institutions was wore likely to serve as an ex-officio 
WMWber of appropriate senate cowaittees, suen as acadeonic 
affairs, calendar, and biii^Etet, in public coaiprehensive 
institutions with over 0,000 headcount enroHin^nt than in 
other institutions. Adatinist raters in association msmb^r 
institutions were wore Itliely than others to devote iware 
tlifte to lAana^eaoent of suMwr session both during the r^^ular 
year and during the tmmet session. 

U. Suffimr session offices talie prints rv responsibility for the 
acadewic profraw in 51 of the USA institutions, develop 
pro9ra«s in cooperation with academic jnits in 261 of the 
USA and 401 of the Canadian institutions, and coordinate 
programs developed by acsde«ic units in J5I of OiA ani S0« 
of Canadian universities, it is ii»ore likely in Hesearch 
universities than in other types of USA institutions that 
the sumMr session acadenic pro^raats will be developed by 
instructional units and coordinated by the sum^r session 
office, while in Co«prehensive institutions it is ii>ore 
likely than in other institutions the programs wilt be 
developed in cooperation with the academic units. 

15. The Median amount of time devoted durinf the re'fuUr y##f to 
management ©f the suasn^r session was If I for ugA and U% for 
USA and Canadian universities, respe-et ively. Ourm^ th« 
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tfinnrtorti for p^tM^fm f^^ptm^ibi^t ^m^^ 44% l^r UHA 4f« 
for CJiiftdiin aciivitr«tti«Ni^ f##^^ltv^ty. 

publicity piAblic r9t#iimi# Hi ^itinf ti^ ^^jmun^r 
(4) mppr^iwf or 4i«f^«fpprovii^ off^rii^r^* 

l»fOf ffi^i 

Ui© r^yUr 4C4id#mic y#dr in 14% of in§f itationf . A 
4iffot«nt it^ndardl of adi^iftsion r^air#ii#nti for tynw^ar 
»#til<m thin for th» oth#r tormi %^r# iwr^^ to bt 

found AiAonf USA inititutionft holdinf mm^n^mp in ^lih#r 
MASSA or tMASS thmn in oth^r institutions iin4 te }ociit<^ 
in th^ Mm%tmwn idort^b^t^rn r#f i^€* 

IS« AlKHit i out of #v«rry 10 USA univ#r«iti^s OHil #nad S of 

ovory 10 Cantdian univ^mitioff ft^Olf idi^ntif i#dl or d^^ftcrib^Nl 
summr sosftion prtp^rmmm off<rr<9d in tftl^ i^$4^ or bo^tl^ 
t#r«iMi« %rtiich «#9r«» di<^««^ to ts^ innov^tiy*^^ ouniti^i^^ 
<^M«ppl«ry« or eufNeriiv^ntJ^} * S^yicn ^mmt pf^f^m^ in 
inititutiont ii^r# to i^^r^ in i^riv^fe 

univisirdit witl^ ovitr i^OSO #^^foil^m t9Min in i^^H#r 
on^ft« 

19. A fsortion of tJN» iK;M»ii^r is^^tsion <^rAtinf bij^ulfi^t ^^t^ 
for culturdt ftocial i^ventu (##c}i i^icnic^^ 4#nc#<i«# 
l<^turoft« tour«« «nd dr#iA#} for iitu4anf§ in 4t3l of 4}i 
infttituttont* for fr^dutt^ ^d#i#t^nt{ihif^ la fHJ^iic 
n^rviot non^critdit ^ro^r^ii^ in 17%^ fi«e^Ity r#^#4r^n in 
*nd faculty fitlloi^hif^ in 

20« SuMwr fosiion studont cultural and iocml #cttviti#§ Uucfi 
«t i^icnica* danoea* and drai»} %^r^ ^oit lil(#ly to b« fun^d 
in USA univorftiti#« from a {portion of tlN^ ^umn^r t^tiion 
budoot in public univorsiti^a i^nroltin^ l<r^t tban t^OOO 
boadcount atudirnt^f omc^rpt in tb^ iMirtb Central r«^ion MN^r# 
tboy w«»r# ipont likely found in lanspar pi#blic in^Kit^ti^inf^* 
and in univ#riiiti## ^itb §mm>^f i#§#i^# icir^#ni«ie^ at #n 
int^^ral part of tb# y#ar round ^fN^ration ratb#r man a§ a 
aoi»arat<» ontity. 
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21. Rummer aeaaion budget expentli tures for f^icuUy iellowshiiiH 
wer0 most likely to be found in USA uni versit with less 
than 8,000 headeount enrollment, except in the .Southern 
region and in more public than priv^tfj inntitutions. 

22. It was most likoly that a portion of the summer sefiaion 
operation budget funded graduate? aaniatantshipa in USA 
inatitutiona with fewer than 8,000 headeount students, 
except in the North Central aren, In public institutions of 
the North Central and Southern i-jgiona, r rivate uni vera 1 1 j ef$ 
in the Southern region, and in institutions with summer 
aeaaion organized aa an integral part of the year round 
operation . 

23. Public service} non-credit programs were most likoly tound 
in USA institutions with summer session organized aa an 
integral part of the year round operation. 

24. Faculty research was most likely to be supported by the 
Rummer session budget in instances where the summer session 
in USA universities was organized as a separate entity and 
in institutions situated in the North Central region. 

25. Programs designed for special identifiable groups (e.g., 
senior citizens, alumni, or advanced high school seniors) 
were most likely to be found in USA institutions where 
summer session was organized separately from the regular 
academic year. 

Enrol Iments 

26. Ratios of summer session credit enrollments to other term 
enrollments in USA universities in 1984 were: 1-2 (6%), 1-3 
(20%), 1-4 (16%), 1-5 (14%), 1-6 (10%), 1-7 (5%) and higher 
14%. Fifteen percent gave no response. In Canadian 
universities ratios were: 1-3 (40%), 1-4 (10%), 1-5 (30%), 
1-7 (10%) and higher (10%). Higher ratios of summer sejiaion 
to regular year credit enrollments in USA institutions were 
more likely to be found in public institutions (1-2, 1-3) 
and lower ratios were most likely a characteristic of 
private institutions. 

27. Since 1982, undergraduate lower division enrollments in 
summer session were up in 22% of all institutions, down in 
30%, and unchanged in 39%. Upper division enrollments wore 
up in 27%, down in 19%, and unchanged in 4 7%. Graduate 
enrollments were up in 27%, down in 26%, and unchanged in 
344. Undergraduate summer term visitors were up in 18%, 
down in 13%, and unchanged 59% of the institutions. 
Increases in USA graduate summer session enrollments were 
more likely to be found in Comprehensive institutions and 
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institutions with undar 8,000 herfidcount anrolUtantj no 
ch^ng^ most likely occurrf?d in Inr^er mf^ti tutionsi but, 
d^elin^s wer^ most iik^ly in Haseftrch univarsit ias, 

2H. Und^rqradudt^ summer Si^s«iion lowar division anroUmt^nt 

increases w@r© most likely to be found among USA association 
(WASSA and NAASS) member institutionsi while enrollments in 
others most likely remained unchanged. Greatest percent^ige 
increases in summer session undergraduate upper division 
enrollments most likely occurred m UHA univarsit lea 
situated in the North Central and New Bngland-Middle States 
regions and in Doctoral Granting institutions, while 
decreases were most likely to have occurred in Research 
universities, 

29. An increase in summer session undergraduate visitors was 
more likely to have occurred in USA institutions with fewer 
than 6,000 headcount students, and a decrease was most 
likely found in larger institutions. 

P r od u c t i V i t y Me a a u r e s 

30. Between 1982 and 1964, tho total number ot credit hours and 
numbers of courses offered for credit in summer session went 
up in slightly over ono-fourth (271) of all institutions and 
down in about one-fourth <^f them (24-251). 

31. Number of headcour> s^ummor sesMtion students was reported up 
in 401 of the instituticns and down in 36*. The proportion 
of change in ratios iecween i^umme*- headcount and academic 
year population was up in \Q% and down in 161. 

32. Average number of courses taken changed least with 9% 
reported up and 11^ reported down. Total number of credit 
hours generated was reported down by 34%, up by 40%, and 
unchanged by 24%; 2% did not respond. 

Funding and Finance 

33. The amount of financial support for summer session was 
reported unchanged in 1984 compared to 1962 in 48% of the 
institutions, decreased in 18%, and increased in 27%. Since 
1982, 83% reported no change in sources of financial 
support; 5% reported a decrease, and 1% reported an 
increase. Change in funding sources in the USA since 1982 
tirere most likely to be found in public institutions with 
increases most likely in Research universities and decreases 
most likely in institutions where summer sessions were 
organized as an integral part of the year round operation. 
While dollar amounts most likely remained unchanged in 
association member institutions, non-member institutions 
roost likely experienced a decrease. 
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34. UKidyptu for the sumnter session opercitiona were included 
in th© total institutional buclgat just as for any other 
operational unit in 791 for all institutions. Assoeiaiion 
fnember institutions w<3rt> less likely than non-members to 
include the summer sejssion budget as an integral pait of the 
total institutional budget, but the converse was most likely 
found in public universities of the North Central region. 

35. Slightly over one-fifth (21%) of the institutions reported 
gr^jot^f dependency on self-support monies for summer session 
in 1984 than was the case in 1982. Greater dependence on 
self-support monies for summer session was most likely to bo 
found among USA institutions in the Southern and Western- 
Northwestern regions and generally among institutions not 
holding a membership in either wassa or NAASS. 

36. Contingency contracts were used in 741 of the institutions 
for summer session teaching faculty. About one-fourth of 
the institutions had made a change since 1982 in the basis 
for determining summer session faculty salaries. 
Contingency contracts for summer session faculty in USA 
universities were most likely to be found in the Southern 
and New England-Middle States regions and in institutions 
generally with under 8,000 hoadcount enrollment. 

37. Change in USA universities since 1982 in the basis for 
determining summer session faculty salaries was most likely 
to be found in institutions with over 8,000 headcount and in 
the New England-Middle states region. 

38. Most institutions using a portion of the summer session 
operational budget for graduate assistantships and public 
service non-credit programs devoted 51 or less for each 
purpose. Those using a portion of the budget for faculty 
research devoted 8t - 12* for the purpose. 

Administrator Responsibilities 

39. The chief summer session administrator in two-thirds of the 
institutions had authority to allocate budget to academic 
units within broad institutional guidelines. Authority of 
the USA summer session administrator to allocate budget to 
academic units was most likely to exist in public 
institutions. 

40. Responsibility in USA universities for determining summer 
session faculty salaries or the establishment of tuition and 
fees most likely decreased for summer session administrators 
in Doctoral Granting universities, increased in 
Comprehensive institutions, and remained unchanged in 
Research universitxes. 
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41. Nq chAnqa in raspon^ibi 1 i ty for pubHt?ity nmJ j^uplic rt^ln- 
tionfi WAS mont Uk#ly found betwaan 19B2 1984 in 
ASSOC id t ion tftf>mb©r inst itut 4ons) hciwev^ r , incraii^acj 
responsibility not only for publicity An4 public raUtionf* 
but Also cost-income dnAlystis And pre- And post-sawttion 
Activities were most likely to exist in non-mambar 
institutions. 

43. Responsibility for such tAaks as a^tAbJiahing pubUeitv 
and public relAtions# revisint| and approving cour^ie 
offerin9# Approving cIass cancel lAtions « Authorising refunds 
And course withdrAWAls* editing the summer session bulletin* 
establishing fees and tuition and mAKimum class sisee* and 
Advising on student admission policy were most likely to be 
found in USA private rather than public institutions. 

Differences Associated with Institutional Si^ee 

44. SignificAnt differences associated with si«e of headcount 
enrollment in USA universities were the following} 

(A) Significantly more institutions with over 8*000 

headcount enrollment thAn others had An institutional 
role and mission statement for the campus* and the 
person chiefly responsible for the summer session was 
an ex**offlcio member of appropriate senate committees 
such as academic affairs* calendar or budget. 

tb) Change in the basis for summer session faculty teaching 
salaries since 1982 was found in significantly more 
public institutions with over 8*000 headcount 
enrol Iment. 

(c) Percent of summer session undergraduate visitors 
had decreased in public institutions over 8*000. 

(d) Significantly more institutions over 8*000 enrollment 
in the North Central region than other institutions 
supported student cultural and social activities and 
graduate assistantshipc from a portion of the summer 
session budget. 

(e) Significantly more private universities with over 
8#000 enrollment than other private institutions 
reported having an exemplary* innovative* unique* or 
experimental summer program. 

(f ) Significantly more institutions with a headcount 
enrollment of 8*000 or less had experienced an increase 
in enrol Isients of graduates and undergraduate summer 
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inbt itutioH!^ reported no clmnqe in qr^ichmte anrolJment 
between 1982 dnd 

th4in liirqer one» usad cont truj»nt?y eantftfici?* for ^umiticn 
daaiiion t^^/iehmg faculty. 

(h) Kxcapt in th© North Ceir r^l reyion, aiqnif icanti y 

mara in^t itutione^ with o,0«0 or Jas3 anrollitJcnf ah^d 
portion of th© ^ummar §aii^ion opar^tinq bydtjat for 
©tud^nt cultural <ind nocidl ^ictivitias <ind for gr^idimte 
Ai«istant«hip8. Support of faculty faUowshipi* war** 
found in fimallai institutions dlsoi except in the 
Southarn ra9ion whara they ware found m ©igni f iccint I y 
fftora institutions with ovar 8,000 anroUmant. 

Differences Associated with Association Hambar ship 

45. Significant diffarancas among USA universities a?isociated 
with WASSA or NAASS membership wera as followai 

(a) Summer session administrators in institutions holdinc| 
membarihip in NAASS or WASSA devoted tiignif icantly mor^ 
timo to summer session management during the regular 
year and during tha surwner session than did 
administrators in other institutions, 

(b) Significantly more association members than non- 
membars had a written ntatement of specific policies 
and operating procedures (ruleji and regulations) for 
the summer session* 

(c) Significantly fewer association members than non- 
members included the summer session budget as an 
integral part of the total institutional budget. 

(d) Significantly fewer association members than non- 
members experienced greater dependency on self-support 
monies in 1984 than they did in 1962. 

(e) Significantly more association members than non- 
members reported having different admission standards 
for sumoKrr session than for the other academic terms. 

(f) Significantly more association members than non-members 
indicated responsibility if or publicity and public 
relatione in 1984 were the same as in 1982, and a 
lower percentage indicated that responsibility had 
increased. Significantly more non-association members 
reported increased responsibility for cost-analyses and 
the conduct of pre- and post^-session activities. 
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held dacr^^ii©d# 4nd th^? «»maufit had temi%ir\^ii th^ ii<*mci jn 

(h) A significantly largar iit)rc&nx of .ibHoci^tion 

mamb^ris th4n non-memberei reported an ineraase in the 
status or preeiiqe of summer sattsiiDn cs^nct? i'lA^, 

U) A ^i^nif ic^ntly Ifirger p^ret^ntiig^ of f«afnb*?r 

Institutions than non-iw^mbars re»f>€>rt<^d «in incrr^^nt? in 
undorgr<iduato low^r division ^^nrol Iments^ «nd 
signif icdntly »or© non^^ssociat ion nicmt>er univt?r^*4t ies 
reportf^d no eh^nga. 

Oi f f 0r0nc<gg Aftaoci g tgd with Cont r o I 

46r Significant differences associated with control public 
or private in USA institutions were the foUowingi 

ta) More public than private institutions were reported 
to have a role and mission statement for the campusi 
and m significantly siore with enrollments over 8,000, 
the summer session adiministrators served ex-offieio on 
appropriate senate committees* 

(h) Public institutions placed greater emphasis than did 
private oner on the purposes of providing courses for 
identifiable groups other than regular degree students, 
providing summer employment for faculty, attracting new 
admissions for the regular year, permitting regular 
academic year students to make up deficiencies, and 
encouraging the development of experimental offerings. 
Significantly more non^-public than public institutions 
emphasised the purposes of better utilising plant 
facilities and providing income for the general 
institutional budget. 

(c) The chief summer session administrator in significantly 
more public than private universities had authority to 
allocate budget to academic units within broad 
institutional guidelines. 

(d) A significantly larger percentage of public than 
private universities supported faculty fellowships and 
student cultural and social activities with a portion 
of the summer session operational budget. 
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th^ri (lut^lie infeti tilt lonts h«i4 it^bj^^uihbitiU ity rur 

?i«iifiit>n hallc»iin# am^til i^hin^ iiMn«*ir fe»c:?s^40fi jt*^^ 
iuitiurit author I itin<| r^fands tor 4a|Hi«i4t5> 4n4 eour^ic^ 
^ithdr^wdl^^ «$atia<ig mdxiwafu studani cI^k?^ ^na 
^dvifiiny an si;atl0nt (iditii^^iion t^oUey, 

<r» A ^ii^ni f ic4nt I y larger paree^t^qci of t>r)V4fcs th.-^M 

public in^iiii^yiion^ iritlie4i<r^ti triors h^ia iiwan mu <n.iri<|c* 
»inc«? in i»oure<^ii of fundimi eiyH>tiri, iintj 

uiqnif leant ly l^irg^r {Jtrrc<^nt49t?fli of public in»$i 1 1 gt 4an» 
report^ «>4th©r an iner©4»a <JH) «^r tjecretfi«t? r^O^K 

A mgnif ie^nt ly l^ir^ar pafeani^iga c^f public th^n 
private insiif^utions ft^port^^d i^uiw^r ^aia^ion cr«?dit 
anroUocrnt rAtio^ to r^r^ul^r y<^^ir enrollments of I-;? 
<ind but 4 larger p^rcent^q^ of priv<!|te th^in public 

institutions reportod ratios of l«6, 1*7, ai lower. 

PiJJc^ranet^» Asftoei^tfd with Org»ni %ftt lonal tj ug t u r «* 

47, Significant di f f 0r^nc<ff«i ^seoci^ted with summer *«f^i*aion 
or^dnistation in USA institutions wc?r«? 4S follows^ 

(ii) A larg&r p^rcentdge of separately organised stinwer 
sessions than others offered specn^al programs for 
select^ 9roups» e.g., alumnw senior citi)sens# etc.* 
not reyularly offered during the academic year. 

(b) Larger percentages of universitieii th suwer sessions 
organised as an integral part of ye^r^round operation 
rather than as separate entities allocated a portion of 
the su«»er session budget for public service non-credit 
programs, graduate assistantships, and student cultural 
or social events. 

tc) Faculty research was supported by a portion of the 
summer session budget in a significantly larger 
percentage of institutions with summer session 
organized as a separate entity. 

(d) A decrease in funding sources was found in a 

significantly larger percentage of institutions with 
summer session as an integral part of year-ground 
operation than as a separate entity. 



Ulb< llMt l^ri^l 1 t yfm Wcsfcs j3|b ft»M*>^b| 

1 4 J th« tiii»imet nebbian afficc em>rtl4 rmt bamttcr b^bbioH 
4e^tjc*h|c f^rotif^fR^ cleve|oj>a4 iiy in^iiraetiori^l Mrutti ii^ 

with 4t*44c*«»i4c' iifUici Ifi b f } y itttir«* c'tinij»ie|icthQ 4 ve 

in^i 1 1 gt i£]»n«4 • 

lU) Mora Co«R{>r©hafitti va tiitioftb th^n aiht*f tyj>«b 

ra|>Qrt^ 4 writti^n e#i»|>ii*» role ^m) hh^^iqd ^.t^tamant 
cinti ^a9«N»r ^^stiion ^di^ini^tr^^ora in t^ii^mf le^nt )y ^.ar«* 
af ih^i» th^n in ai^h^r iyj^<* ^t*rvt^ an ^ptif^l^f i^^-^ 
faculty tic»n4i0 eoiwiitt^es ^ach 4fi ^c^d^fmic 4fr^ir^« 

tci S4*jnif ie^»iu ly mt>r«* ^4i«in4ijitr;i|if or» with r^pf^an^itu 1 1 1 y 
for 4ot^fiiiinifi9 fiieaUy ^4Uri<e^ti in K^ii^^rch 
anivcr^sic ia^ %h^n in otH^r ly^^^n of tini V4;?r$*i 1 1 
in4ic^ii9cl th^re h44 no cn^ng^ b^tw«?«?n iin4 

H«?«i^n^lbi} Uy for this had ;&lqnifi iintly 
d^cr^di^d in lK>ctor<il Gr^intinq mail i tgl ion«i ^nd 
incred9€^4 m Co»prehen»i initituiionft. The a^istke 
«^l9nifiC4nt p4t;t#rn <iMimced ra^^^rdin^ the e^t^hUt»himent 
af piawfter i<tft»ion fe^s 4nd tuition. 

Ccj) iSi«|nif icdntly morit? Hasie^rch aniv^r^itir^^ th^in other 
tyf^ft r^(K>ri«^ «n incre^i^^ in <*ources ot nn^irici^l 
liupport sine^ 1992. 

i^i GrAdudt«» ^nrollffiQnti d^clin^d in n ai^nific^int 

p^rcpnx^^^p of K^ff^iirch uta v^r<i t i«?tt ccmp^t^ to other 
typoft And incredied niqnir icantly in Co»pr#henfii ve 
aniv^r«iti^» b^tw^^n «nd 1994 conp^red to 

enroUi»<$nts in othi^r typ^s of in^t itations. 

(f) I>«^credse» 9inc0 1982 in upp^r division und^r^^r^duAt^ 
^rnroUi^nts woro significantly qroat^r in H^^ei^rch 
univarftitit^s th«n in Compteh^nnis^f^ or Ooctor^l Crdnting 
institation«« bat si^nifiCAnt incr^d9<^«i w^r^^ reported 
by Doctordl Crdnting innti tut ionft« 

Diff#ri»noeg Atfiociatg4 »»ith W^ion^t Location 

49. SignifJicAnt dif f f»r0nc4»«i in USA institutions associated 
i^ith regional locations w«r^ as follow^t 
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t;*| Haf« |>Kit>iiC 4 nisi H i»t a i/nis in < he We&f ai.il hi*c:cf 

other rei|ionb inclaat^i oj>ei£iiM>ft or t nt^ ^nnm.ts$ bc^^sjun 
ih tha inst I tat ion^l r^y J^w^ . 

inetu<j«Hi iht> iiu»m«»r f4**i*Qit»n t^atit|rf^ m 'ihtr •♦r>t;ia 
le in^c itut ionc» th;»n in j^aliUe i n^t i c i>Ht> 

region th«n in oth**r rcji^yns at>e<| eoniinqaney eontri»cii> 
for ^iiffm^r ^a^mon tajicriifui j^^tciijiy, ^na la Uua feijun 

h44 ^nrelliN»ntii un4c*r 8*000, 

l^) h :ii9nir l«^4nt ly l^r^^r p^f«^nt^^^ cif pablK 

univoftti ti«fi in thp Souiht^rn «ntl Kew tintjUntl-MitttJttt 
Stdtoft re^ion^ ih^in in othcsr re^iont^ uis^t^tj com ingt?ney 
con^r^crtsi for ^immt^r %e^mQn teiirting faculty, 

(f) Ch^n^^ iine# in ^h© ^s^^m tm 4t*t<*ri«inin^ t^ammc^r 

sic^^mon faculty ti^Uri^^ W4?s ^r«*^t«?r nmtimi fiyi^lie 
univ^riiti^§ in th^ Kn*|Und-Xic|cj Je St^itt^$* rc?^ian 
th^n in othtr regions. 

Cgl A Urf^r p^ra^nii^q^ ot am v<^r?*it J#« in tha SoyihcMt* 
And W^itern - Northwt'dti^rn r^^ion^ ih^n in oth€?r 
r^fionn f^f>ortati ^r^^^ter d#|^n4^ney on a^l f -^apf^ort 
i^ni#ii for sa«fnt?r «i^ftiiion» ir ni4 tMn in l^iil. 

Ch) In the M&it^rn 4nd Northwe^tarn r^^gion, *nora th#n in 
other r«^9ion9# undi^r^rdda^tct <id^iiiiiion r«^t|air^inant^ 
%*©n. reported to b© different for s^mar ^^^mon ihdn 
for the re9ul4ir dcdde«ic yeiir. 

Ill Public universities in the North Central 4nd Southern 
reqions snd private universities in the Southern r<^ion 
supported pore thsn universities in other re^fions the 
funding of 9rsduj»te assistdntships from d portion of 
the suiQMr session budget. 
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tn liter HUftH <«*lftcli r.fi^j|:|*vil W|«l«Htt ri-iflllrra 

se^^iana ithicn 4ra 4§>i5Qei4te>a with ifi£»t i t^t i tmsi i hc^^tir- .^nt 
enrcillititJiii 'tyi^ ermtrai* ft^aii^i^^i loe^tiun^ 

Ihjc5^.t^r Uhll^ in 4 ^U«i»«$r #4e$#^|l||i 4«^^ii|ir4^lt 4v?n» s*mi 

with ^he eMcep^ion of C^n^di^n in^i icytion^ %*hich 

lor ioiwdr ndi^ion prt^f^mi^, hn sir*** of t^urf^ri*** ihc 

J. Th^ ndturc^ of Kh^ fs^ommr n^tmion 4?> cleiirjy 44ff^reni. 
fro* thtf dCAd^ic y#iar pro^r^^m in tR^ny inist ii^t lan?^ with 
»any v^ridtionn not#d« Sa»»i&r f^rt^r^ftvi dr# not u^u^liy 
P©rc«4vi?a dft hiring *n iim^r^) p^#ri of ih^ tot^I 
infttitution 'ft prc>9rM« of tan h4v^ diff^r^nt ^amiiii^n 
r«^air^i»i^ntfi« ^nd ^r^^ t4ilor^4 to th© int^r^itii ^f if^^ny 

*nd dliv«r»^ dudi#nc#fii. Notie#db}^ 4iff^rtnc#s drt found 
r«^drdin9 et^H^is^m on innov4t4v# dnd txf>er iiM^ntui 
off#rin9fi« ff'ii^drch 4in4 «#rvic^ dctivitii^^^ sch^^^yJing^ 
«vAn4i9««^t« And other opcrr^it ion«t f^^tar^s. A ^^csn^rdii 
conclusion fia^^es^t^^ id th^t thar^ i» divermty of 
pro9r4MRin9 iind jtftAnA9#«i^nt styl# with n^^d for ^r^^i^r 
ORph^ioiB on iirmdidt^ n^ds of fttudentt 4nd ^ff#ctl^^ 
marliiStJinf «trAt#<9i#ii. 

Conc«ita#l 4nd Fhi lonophtc^l Undorpinnin^^ of Suyggr is^g^Mon 

ft^iew of Hti»rdtyr<r r^vp^lm th^t th^r^ icn no ^y«i\i?iMtic 
dnd Analytic A^rodch to «#ttin9 th^ coar^ie of ^umm^r 
schools. Smsmr tensions h*v# ^xt^limd it^ mn «n$i'5t«»at iir 
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7. L«44«r»lii^ r^J.»» csr ^^miti^r «c.*«5«« »t r*t c^r* 

|MfMei(«t« m er««tive 4n4 #«|^ri»#ftitl r^r inwin^, they 



pr^r4*s, » minmixy mt instu^u^s 

?II*S.f facaity research «Qt fa|^f<»ft«n^^ ^ra^owin^nt }y 
m *9St ftumner frofrdwa «n<| ten4 ^© 4aft&*ri«te^ with 
c«rt#io tytJ«» of insdtationi. 
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t| t a| t| fl| I o' i cvo J :»fi<<| 1 He J' :>crctHi f I**-*! cm) I c>^ ^ ^ ^ c ^ 

t 4^1" 5 1 I 1 til 1 4^1'^ ^ ♦ I «M , tje'<»i|| 3 1 cmi, | , 

till a ^ti*j^«s»<cp < hfll< ih« ^ij3|tit*cst^ i *fhlvh ^ h«s oii^^^rrcsf iy|tM>ti*tt 
a^^v)« ^iJl^i^Jl^i^ KHu^n px4i^)lie skeHihi>i #Mmm^er «cis>.?fc4t/Hj* 

cj^crnc^rttty isir^^r l« r«*ls*^*t^a tt^ thktf 4<^^4^^i< ><s4f sih4 

«ftt^4<^*^'^ nc^<^4^> t ^fejiitsf <s*tteta^, l^'tiVi^ilc 

4fi*itt 4 an* iiec«sfit u&fc- of f jsicj 3 4 t 4cf& ^e^ntsf ic^f-j i>t 

cfY^nt r i«3 4^r< t^f <f$*^itrt?3 4t^4 cc^Jtiitia J 4 4i»i it^^t-i ©mtt«T^«yt 

lit AjffK^l^^ » f^5^t 1 1 ^'l 4 t>fi» v4TH a>i5:^vmcft «.ci>:>4t^n ^^^i^***-^ * #<=^4 ^» ^ 

#xf|^;jir «*t^t4ty ihcsf-** :$l-^^>c^t^. ^ t>c 4 it*^*'*:*^ lv^^ilt4 <jfct;ite^t 

^i^iii?.^4 m \f%i^ iiti^4y M/iis ^-^^i^'ca^^-^^ r^^4w>^i} 

^^mnin^ ^mtem^Xi^n^ i§ ^tiH to te^ f^i^n4 «n4* 

tiMiy h<»v# to #v«it*«it# ft4ic<rcpai« with itA ani^a^ fanft^t^uttft^ or 
fifiodariivity* ]f%4io^i» ijii^ m ttiif #t*i4y **«^f# ^^$%it»ty nm. 

PKin^ggiWftt of «iMm»r iio««ioii« boiJh idnt thut i^o^r ia 
tymwr* In fioM» inmtMJncmm iMmboriihifi leM^ 10 1^ ^tiocitti^ 
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^i:|Vi#^wJ domic: i^iK^lo t-*^<»Mive e f f e 1 1 oi^j o;;;t»m*:| 1. 1 o-Jf :i^^> « a « c 



m^i I at irj^i it lit ^m^ik * 
incU4lftf ifte tht^in^ If^tt *i«t j J policy ^n4 ti^c? 

67 



i a i) a * ' <| e is t t M ' < V' ci d t <| 4 «i ^^ 

€|j^n i ^ ti^t I .Hc^aJi} fsnt i'^Ml i|t|cr the c|cs Ves } m»c fi t f 

l^jcff- jlo>4l<4 I i V <^ 4l«!<'«f'*^ tt-e^'^tla $K I lifts ;|c|.n;4 I o 1 * 5 i%**44 
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« ^IfMiUMiion trf Co4% t*«^M0 m cofifitftntUI ^f^a will b« 

^••4 for it«iiiiic«l ^r^0«« only. 

SUMMER SESSION INFORMATION SCHEDULE 

PART I - CENEftAL USriTUTIONAL 
y^^n^i^Wt - ••<* •»«tll««. IkMi writ* thm mmbme of your mwr f»r Mch ^umUmi In thm «f>«e* 

r\Il, JtWOO («) (•,001 - .*0.000 

I'll. " ••••• - 

<1) •.001 - 1..000 ,„ jj.ooo or Mr* 

^' ••••elttloft mloA l« jr*»r eM»ut lec«t«4r (t«l*ct en«) 

li! (•) SMtteni 

CI) mm ft«lM« ||«rti.|^t«ni 
J, M •mAmIc calMter 4e*i rour iMtUutlon of«rat«r (S«l*ct mm) 

CI) tMMtcr (4, 

CI) OMrtMT ,5, ou^. 

CI) Trlmiur ■ • 
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PART II - GENCRAL SUMHER SESSION 
ii i!!!***"! r**^ •! '"^^ •f«r*l4o« or c««rdifMt« rMik vUh oihcr .cadMlc t«CM. 



C» Otter: 

•rf«€i«4 ite ort«nii«i tonal pUcMMi of •to|niiir«iion ond rotfOAtibilltr for tb« Mmr 

(l> T«l CD «o 

* "/ihli^^^lrr occurroa m'rdint MMr ••iiion or(«iiU«iiofir CCteck C /> 

CD MAS iMciM A s^4rat« Mtitr 44ftini<irAi4v#|y. 

C2> »Ut fctc ft— « lo^rAlA Mtitr toudft«t«rilf. 

(S> CMOifUiioA of CD ond ca) •bev«. 

— £:*J:nrr::T?;"2r:icJ stt"**""""* •"'•^•^ •^'-^ 
— r i:r:r;i:!r.rt.:'2u:^*:j^jris^:a^^^^^^^ 

C/t iu« oct«nis«4 fftrl of itw Cr«4a4i« school. 



r«titir«rl 

Cfl Oih«r 



•nroll^^it in mi imr cl^ci^; '^^^ •nrollo^l. to tte m^Ur «od«ie ,o.r credit 

C4> 1-5 (I) |.| ' 

Wh4l t*<*(OAi OC ih« *u«Pwr S«»ftlon diroCtOr't timm Am^t^t^^ , ^ 

Cl> fOWIOOl |«k 4/M 4M 

12) lovifx ; 

(»> .owm ,„ 



during th. .u«.,r ,>|,n^» ,s,j,el en.) •••■ion 

(1) «Ol.l00t #41 401.ft«« 

(1) lovin * ^\Vt <•> 

c») aowm „ 

In •tiuh (athioft do«t tl»« tiMMr ■••■Ion efric* carry owt raiMMi.iiiiiii i.. 

••■•ion acadMiic rrogrMir i8«Uct on*) "•^on^ifclUtU^ r^ardint th* suMar 

C4) CookiiutlOA of C2) oM (i) tbovo. 

BIST COPY AVAILABLE 
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CS) CKlMr; 



^* PART III - «OLE OF SUNNeR SESStM 



fnt m I#c«it4f X— i 



•iiy irt /f ^ Um MtrmUt W«r«f Vm 

mcml a^BlaUtratUnf , x— 



UMilUitIm wiUda Um fWt Ucm yMrtf V#« 



fcoc^auTM CnilM Mi rtciiUUM*! it mmt mmIm? V«« 

U. U Uw afrntlM •€ MMr mmIm iacltf— i Ui Um kjr-UM tte 

iMiluaiMf 



U. It ih«r» • fcMA op l i Cor otter igriMMwi) cooioUlnt iho ttloolofi oni t»«lo 
•UtMOOi §m4 ite follcloo aM froco^iMW for OMor oooolon nnUH con M 

U Udmm iooM, iofocMmul diolryoroooo, or o>o<o>U imli t«o4of , , , . tr* oo 

IS. lo Uio cdlof otelolotroi#r of iho oumot ooooloa Ctaoor SmiIoo olrocior 
or «4wiovor iUU im oceorM Um laiivUool rooyoMUU for U^loMOitf^ 
oimor ooooUol on mm^iiUU MMr of ofrrofrUio focvUr oonoto 
^oMiiiooo wok oo ifiooo t w i co c noi iriili oolonter, Mftoi, ocoiosic of fo»ro« 

Voo oo 

U. floooo IMicoU iMcli of Uo foUoviiit oro Mjor furfoooo of ninr oooolon 
00 roMr coMfifti. CClMek c / > oil ihoi or»lr«> 

— ^« to rrorl4o cowrooo for Um fcuiliiiiloo*o rotwlor «o«roo oiutonio. 

a« to proviso covrooo for lOooilfUblo troi^ oibor tnoo rot**^^ 4ofroo otyjonf , 

— to MTo fiillr yilllM Uo floAi focllliloo Urouth tHo tuMor forloO. 

— 4. to rroriOo 01— i r oiiri«yMfii for focuUy. 

to oUroti oAoloolooo to Um UotlUitloo for ttm rogulor oco4«^c Um. 

to pr^i4^ Ucooo for ibo lnotlUiiloA«o fOMrol W«t*^* 

'-to oMOMroto oM rrovlio o ooiiiiift for oMyorioo<tui offorio^o. 

to offor or^lol yro^c oM oot rotyiorly offoroi for ooloctoi orowyo 9mth oo oIimmiI. o«oior 

cliUooo, •u. 

f . to Mrwii rooMior ocoOo»lc yoor otwOooto to ooto ocoOmIc Oof Icloncioo. 

_ 10. Oiliors 

II. AMAo ite fwryoooo Uoto4 in lto« U otevo, flrtll ITli nMlfcin •( tHroo you cofuiior to Oo Mli 
i oyo r toot. 

FART IV - OPERATIONAL FEATURES 
Oirogtiooat rioooo rooyooi oo lii4Uoto4 for ooch fuootloo. 

10. lo tiM Moot for oiMtr ooooioo lotitt4oi lo tlio totol Uotliutlonol W4t«t Qtt£L.fi&t 
jiiot oo f or ooy otlwr oforotloool uoitf . • ^Voo Oo 

If. Oooo tho cHlof oAoloiotrotor Cilroctor of oMvor oooolonl Imvo tHo oiitliorlty 
U olUooto Moot to oooOoiOo uolto irltHUi Orooi Moot iiilOoliooo of tlio 

loot lUit loot , . t too Oo 



>0. Oro tho oiMor ooooloo woOororoOuoto oOolooloo ro^lroMoto ilfforoot tOoo 

thooo lo offoot Oorlot tlio rofoUr otoOoaio yoorf too 

>1. 0000 tlw mmmn r ooooloo tatfo^l^oclyOo oom aooloo for otoOoot octUliloo 
oucO oi cttlturol or ooclol ovooto Cotculco* Ooacoo* locUiroo* rooOlooo. 

oto>f too 
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^9^^€mMmg w i r mmIm CMiilir MUrUsf , ^ 

24. U • fctk^ t ito m«i mmmte msIm M^t CwMiM Mir^ct aM^m* 

••^^ sll^c^t^* for 9^li€ MnriM Mi*«r^|tt ^c^trMir t#« ^ 

If fm. f ywtwauiy t^ti nrMit i > 
•^ ^ ■^ allMUi^ for fMitr rMMc^Hf . ^„ 

«. If FM, •mmllMOir fOTMif t . 

Ar» fMiUjr foilmt^i^ m«« mlla^u frMi tlw mmmr maUo Mo*iY t#« 

Jl. U ««M Mto oC cMilOM^y CMirMis <cMiii««Mi M ote^to cUm 

wmfllmmkm} ier mymm r mmn u imm to«cMfl« fmUft «j 

10. I» im* MM i^ro • orMior i iy i Mw r m MU-fwyrori mUs for mmt 

#M«l«o ilM 4a lOt^r , ^ 

PART V - SeUCTED RESPOiSIBlLITIES AMD CMAkCE 

^" imr^^** ""^^ ^^'^^^ r ti f otUtlUr, oni now Hm mu r^OMsibiUly chMi«*i slfict 

pimUWH t tou m Mlwd to 40 iM Uiotst cil Um. ctMKli C / > 00 itw Isfi Miir tlio iioiM for MtiUh y« 
M«|o Mjor Cvoro itao oorono olso) 4lroci rot^oooUiiur; C2) isufil* thotk C / I oo ilw rithi oMotit« <*<k 
Mjor roofoooi^iUir Hoif in* ^gg^ r«oymUiiUr Hoo cK^>d .umo in2. 



A ^^1. # / % .1 ... . i. Chock f/ 1 Mturo of «K>i>^« 10^1 

COU niblUUr oM fn^lie roUiiooa COU 

co2> Sot Miicr o« itio ttULoM ciMB bUo yomiiloo . coa) _^ 

C0)> A^^rooo or 4iMyyrooo cowroo offorii^B CO)) 

C0«> COMOl clOOOOO WCOOOO of lOV OttrollMOi .... fp«) 

C05> SovlvloM l« coi*roo offorb^t C0S> ^ 

too) Mil MMT oooiion MIUiiB (Cft) 

COI> ArfoUi oltiiUit foMlir COM 

fOO> OoImUm ooUrioo for vlBitli^ fooiUy fOi) 

COf> Oooloo cloooroM ooO rociliiios toO) 

C10> rroyr o Uoinict&oiiol Mftot CIO) 

Cll) CoiobUob 0^gmmr sclMoi t— oM luUioo .... Clll 

ill} KoioHUoti o«>€oorwo tiowBint yolUlos cil) „ _ 

Cll) OAiiliorUo rofwii«B for 4royo«iiB (ii> ^ 

C14) gi4i«ooi rofiBiroiioA yroco^uros ci4) „ ^ 

C15) Monitor «rof/oM yrocoss , . . (D) ^ 

(U) Diiirl^to 4 colloct |ro4o sHootB ........ CU) „ 

Cll) AMtlMrifto ooyroo wItMrowolB . , cD) _ 

Cli) Sot oUl«0Oi HOOiMI ClOOB i—g Clil 

CIO) Mirioo on olMloot oMoBioo yolUr CIO) ^ 

C20) iliiioot Olocirll«Mrr octioo (20) ^ ^ 

Cll) Arroooo mmm§r troOi*otioo ootroiMs cil) ^ ^ 

C22) Oiitait OMOiOi rofort ^ 

Cll) CoMnCt OOOt'iUCOM oiulMla ♦ Cll) 

C20) rro* oo« foot-oosslon clUict. ^or tom p t , totUooro. 

or Uotitutioao . . * ^ (24) 
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CCteck l^^l • 



itit - mi 



coil iMAl MHtor cTiili fciMfi f»»nf4 COll 

CMI tM«l Mtor •! mill iMwr* #frmi > . . , 1021 

lOII ttfltor •€ i ti in ii I«r ccMU * . , (Oil 

(Oil Mtor #1 t MM c iiKt vtitOtAtt , » * % (041 

coil >»TH» Mtor •€ tmUmtm U tW i M > , . > coil 

(0(1 iw» c i H « *Mi »tr ti M ti ti Ukm hf •MmU (0*1 



(091 rwtnet MMC ii»lU»iiy HiHoMiii 

•mllBMi U #f aciOiit «M*OMf lU«il«« 

lllMM. lOM 



(001 r«rc«M •€ iiaii ftr i>i»ii#« mmt tftm vUltMit 

imt BMw k im ^ m 4w %if ftml (Otl 



(Of I CtsOmUi Iml — g»H— 1> I0«| 

(101 «AO«rorftJMU n o f r OlrUlM MiftiltM»ui . (101 _ » 

(III iMvrorMiMU lM»r OUUlM ««r»ltMiii« (Ill _ 

(III Ot r — •! aOAUiUtmlv* €«iirillml«i r^r rrnr^lH - • €111 _ _ 

(111 D*IUr mi flMMUl mm$ $M (Ill _ 

(1*1 Smtrtmm mi timmaimX iwy u r t (I«| _ 

(iSI OUUM •r rr««tlo« mi mmmmr ••••io* (ISI _ 

PART Vt • PKOCRARS 

M. la alUMT ill* IfOI •r I00« Will •umw milMi, Mm Umtm frvftrM 
mifme MilvUlM «Oiicli ir«M c »^ Ht i« t n wy ilv, iwiwplwry, 

#r > 1 i» tij.jAt tlf <CWct mmI 1t«« U9 



Or^ iAimiiO nmmg 

PWllMft* MA fOlM*IIIO 

iNAkK YOU FOR YOUR HCLP! 

ERiC 
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LIST OF COOPBRATIW; INSTITUTIONS 
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oot»mrm ittsTin/iio$(s 



$*})ni^nity of Arl20M 
«*1Jn1 vtrsUy of UHfomU, Los Aa^I«$ 
l*0>1ortdo SUte Un<ver«Uy 
l*Unfv«rs1ty of Colonao. Boultfer 
Uftfverslty of IIHnolt, Urt«na 
University of N1 chimin 
•University of MInnesoU 
*0H1o Stite University 
University of PIttsburQti 
University of Texas, H»in 
•University of AHiins«s, Nefn 
•University of Connecticut 
lOM Stite University 
•Kansas Sute University 
•flississippi Sute University 
University of New Meicico, Main 
University of Cincinnati 
OklahoM sute University 

VirQinia Polytechnic fnstltiiU ind Sute University 

Califbmia Institute of Technolooy 
•University of Niani 

university of Chic«9o 

John Hopkins University 
•NassachusetU Institute of Technology 

IVinceton University 
•Hew Yorit University 
•University of ftochesur 
•Ouk« University 
•Howiftf University 
•CiMory University 

Tulane University in Louisiana 

Ooctoral Grantino 

University of A1at»mi 

Ceorala state University 

Ball stdtt University 

University of Louisville 
•University of Nisslssipoi 

University of Southern Mississlpoi 
•University of New Hanpshire 
•Clenson University 

University of South Carol ini 

North Texas SUt* University 

Texas Technolooical University 

University of Myoalno 



$ • UASSA nenbership; • • NAASS ivrtwrship. 
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*ininoU SUU UnlvtrtUy 
•ftortli tokoU SUt« UntvtrtUy 
mimi UnivertUy 

Illinois InstUuU of Tectv)ol&<)y 
*8otton ColltM 

Oirtnoutli Co11t<»t 

FordhM Unlvtrsfty 
KHii^ Unlvtrsfty 
*SMtlitm Nttliodlst university 
•University of the Pacific 

CI art University 

Coppnrt*enslve iUni»»rsU«ie$ Col lg<ie^ 

Altbtm AIM University 

University of AUbiM, Blriiin«rt»tn 

ArUnses Sutc University, Main 

Art«ns«s Tectmlcel University 

Henderson SUte University 
•University of Artensis, Little Rock 
•Cellfomla State University, NorUiridoe 
#San Francisco SUte University 
^University of Colorado, Denver 

University of Southern Colorado 
^Central Connecticut State University 

Arastronq State Co11e9e 

ValdosU SUte Cone9t 

Chicago SUU University 
•Eastern Illinois University 

Southern Illinois University 

Indiana University, Purdiw, Indianapolis 
•University of Northern lone 

Fort Hays Kansas SUU University 

Murray SUU University 

Granblino SUU University 

NcNeese SUU University 
•Nicholls SUU University 

SoutheasUm Louisiana University 

University of New Orleans 
•Salisbury SUU Collem 
•North AdaiK SUU Colleoe 
•Saleii SUU Cdlleoe 

SoutheasUm Massachusetts University 
•Central Michlqan University 

Uke Superior SUU Collect 

University of Nichloan, Oeartem 

Nitsisslppi Valley SUU University 

Northutst Missouri SUU University 

Southeast Missouri SUU University 
•University of Nebraska, OMha 
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*ftut9irt Suit Ufl<*«riUy 

City UnivtrtUy of mr, titv CctlMt 

City University of tn, Colleoe o<' Suttn UU«d 

City Univtnlty of NY, Hunt«r 

City Unlvmity of mr, Ittmn 

City Unlvtntlty of Nt, (Mtnt 

Sute University of MY Colltoe 4t Gi-nesco 

Sute University of NY Collt^ n OneoDtt 

SUU University of NY Co11eo« «t UHc4-Row 
•North QirolliM MT 
*Nort)h Carolina C«ntra1 Universlt^^ 

NInot State Collect 

Central SUt« diversity, Oklahoma 
•^rtland State University 
*Soiitliem Oreoon State Coneiw 

Slippery Hock Suu Collet 

Soutli Carolina State Colleoe 

irinthrop Colieoe 

Northern Sute College 

University of Tennessee, Hariln 

Pan Aaerlcan University 

SaM Houston sute University 

Stephen Austin State University 

Tarleton State University 

Christopher NeMport College 

tofiOMDOd College 
*01d Ooalnlon University 

Itatfford Colleoe 

Vlrplnla SUte College 

Uest Liberty Sute CoHe^e 

University of Ifisconsin, Superior 

Athens Sute Colleoe 

Livingston University 
*Soathem Ariansas University 

Georqfa Collet 
nmiverslty of icalne 

Boston sute Cdlleoe 
^Worcester SUU ColleQe 
*tasUm NonUna Colleoe 

Western NonUna Co1le9e 

Peru suu COlleoe 

•University of NH, Keene Suu CoHeae 
University of NH, Plyimith Suu Colleoe 

*SUU University of NY, BuO«1o 
SUU University of NY Co' ^ at N»m Paltz 

*Uni vers I ty of North Carol *.s>tevl1le 

minston-Salea SUU Untvei 

*E<st StroMdsburo SUU Col .« 
ftansfleld SUU Colleoe 
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Unlvtrtlty of MOttttMi it Cl««r CUy 

tmi^mtf of vfr^iAii, Clinch *«Hfr con*m 

*C^tral ttofUfiHitOfi SUt* Un1««rslty 
BiMfltId St«t* Con«9t 
C.jncord Colltot, ll»tt Vlr^lnl* 
UV«mt C)ollt9t 
LojfOla n^tymmt UnivtrsUy 
Nmr^lnt UnfirtrsUy 
Unlvtrf ftjr of Smu Clir« 
Univtrtity of Mtm 

tlmiurtt CoIImmt 
*AAd»rfon Collm 
*lr«l^roffo Unftrer«Hy 
*Siflnofif Co)t««» 

Mercy tolltoe of DetroH 

Uint Olif Con#ot 
*St. Ptter*s Colltot 

Uniwrt Ity of Albuquerque 

Colltot of Saint Aofe 

MtnhattM Col lest 

NY l<»t<t(it« of Tectwwiooy, NV CUy 

UpiUX Un<«*r«Uy 
•««vltr Unl«er&tty 

firthr* CItjr €o11«ot 

Marywood CoUte* 

Divfd If osconb C^l lege 

St. Mary's Un1ir»rsUy, San Antonio 
*iMfwr%itf of RicinMond 
«Vnf«<trslty of 9%m% SOMftdl 

^iflt lOM CollMe 

Unlvtrf Uy of flMW^i 

UNittler CftlltOt 

Illinois Misleyan Uniirenfty 

Olivet Naxareiie t?)1le^ 

St. iiary*s Colltiie 

Aquinas Col 109* 

AiiosbvTQ Colltoe 
*StUit) College* NinneMU 
*Contot of St. CaUierine 
«St. Johns University 

Avlla College 
•Slooafitltf Colltot' 

Upsala Co11e9e 

Antloch Unlvtrsity 

Oklahona Baptist University 

BMvtr Collect 
Moravian Colltot 

Utstarinster Colltot 
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li^iffi •♦Tilly 

TCS4» iiHlcyjii C)ollt9t 
ItnliftrfSir «f Ottlts 
•Milli lItU* Culltot 
Mttt VIrQinIa l«»fl*yin Coll^^t 
. Mortktrt €on«9e 



«init ilMi<««r&lty of Atbtru 

♦#!iiiiii*imlt|' of Ci)9«nr 
«|ttlni«»r»itjr of ItllMN^idsie 
•*W«i^f^iljr of Mtniio^ 
•#WB«»«rMi}r of fivffiiti 
*liU«i<trtrtf ti' of U^%%Mti^emm 
*»n<vtri«ly of Vici©*'** 
^S<«on rr«fc«r yi)l««riH/ 
#Ufiivenit)r of M*m Ic^twici 
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